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HOME  BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 

• 

IT  must  tell  its  own  story  to  my  young  cousins  this 
merry  Christmas  ;  and  after  the  day  has  passed,  and 
the  bonbons  are  all  eaten,  and  the  toys  broken  and 
cast  away,  there  is  the  corner  of  the  book-case,  by 
the  side  of  "  No  Such  Word  As  Fail,"  and  the  rest 
of  our  Proverbial  Tales,  waiting  to  be  filled  by  it. 

There  is  no  need  for  Cousin  Alice  to  point  out  its 
lesson,  and  it  only  remains  for'  her  to  caution  you  not 
"  to  venture  too  fast  or  too  far."  She  does  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  leads  young 
gentlemen  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  steal  away  from 
a  comfortable  home,  for  the  hardships  of  a  sea  life, — 
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or  to  break  their  necks,  or  arms  at  the  least,  in  peril- 
ous feats,  that  often  show  foolhardiness  instead  of 
courage.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  has  tried  to 
show  you  the  bravery  of  a  self-reliant,  humble  spirit, 
that  shrinks  from  nothing  which  is  duty,  or  will  aid 
us  to  fulfil  our  duty  faithfully,  however  hard  or  disa- 
greeable it  may  seem.  The  success  of  such  a  one  is 
perhaps  better  expressed  in  another  motto,  which  she 
at  first  thought  of  using  as  a  title  to  the  story,  and 
which  is  kept  in  view  through  it  all : 

God  helps  those  that  help  themselves. 

LOCUST  COTTAGE,  1854. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

THE   HAPPY   SATUKDAY. 

"  WHEN  Christmas  comes,  grandmother,  I  hope 
I  can  choose  my  own  present." 

"  That's  a  long  way  off,  Nelly — what  made 
you  think  of  Christmas  just  then  ?  " 

"Why  you  see,  grandmother,  I  was  think- 
ing, while  I  dusted  the  bedstead,  about  little 
Ked  Eiding  Hood.  She  waited  on  her  grand- 
mother, you  know,  and  I  thought,  suppose  Mr. 
Jones  should  pay  us  ever  so  much  money  when 
Christmas  came  for  making  all  these  red  shirts, 
whether  you  would  think  you  could  afford  to 
give  me  the  book  that  has  the  story  in." 
I* 
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. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  you  jump  down,  and 
stop  flourishing  the  duster  ;  it's  time  we  should 
think  about  going  to  market." 

Nelly  was  a  very  odd-looking  little  girl,  as 
she  came  with  a  "  bounce  "to  the  floor,  and 
began  shaking  the  duster  out  of  the  window. 
She  wore  a  high  check  apron,  that  came  up  to 
her  chin,  and  almost  down  to  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  Her  hair  was  cut  short,  and  just  tucked 
behind  her  ears  ;  her  face  was  pale,  and  rather 
thin  ;  so  altogether  she  had  an  old-fashioned 
look.  This  may  have  been  from  her  living  with 
old  people  so  much,  for  the  family  who  rented 
her  grandmother's  spare  rooms  were  old  people 
too,  a  man  and  his  wife.  Nelly  had  never  been 
at  school,  or  played  with  other  children.  She 
had  lived  with  her  grandmother  almost  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  and  the  old  lady  had 
taught  her  housework,  and  to  read  and  sew. 

I  dare  say  you  will  think  she  had  a  very 
dull  time  of  it,  but  she  was  contented  and  hap- 
py, for  she  thought  her  grandmothei  the  very 
best  and  wisest  person  that  ever  lived.  Some- 
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times  she  would  fall  wondering  about  her  own 
mother  and  her  father,  she  could  just  remember 
them,  and  how  her  little  brothers  and  sisters 
looked  —  one  brother  in  particular,  a  year 
younger  than  herself,  who  had  been  her  play- 
fellow before  she  came  away  from  home. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  John  Malcom 
was  a  poor  laboring  man,  with  a  large  family  and 
a  sickly  wife,  so  he  was  glad  to  let  one  of  the 
children  go,  when  his  mother  proposed  it,  and 
it  seemed  most  proper  to  select  her  namesake 
Nelly. 

After  that  he  moved  a  long  distance  from 
Baltimore,  where  old  Mrs.  Malcom  lived,  and  so 
it  was  that  Nelly  had  never  seen  them  since. 

Now  the  duster  was  hung  up  on  its  own 
proper  nail  in  the  closet  appropriated  to  such 
things,  and  Nelly  tied  on  her  cape  bonnet,  and 
took  down  the  small  market  basket,  which  held 
all  they  needed.  She  was  market-woman  as 
well  as  the  little  maid  of  all  work. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  have  to-day,  grand- 
.  mother  1  some  green  peas,  I  hope." 
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"  I  don't  think  they're  quite  cheap  enough 
for  us  yet,  dear." 

"  Well,  some  strawberries,  anyhow." 

"  A  whole  dinner  of  strawberries,  Nelly?" 
Mrs.  Malcom  drew  off  her  spectacles,  and  took 
out  her  old-fashioned  pocket-book.  She  was  a 
nice-looking,  tidy  old  lady,  with  her  gray  hair 
parted  smoothly  and  put  back  under  a  plain, 
close  cap. 

"  Here's  all  I  can  spare  for  market-money 
this  week,  and  when  you  have  paid  for  a  little 
piece  of  meat  and  some  potatoes,  I  don't  see 
where  the  strawberries  will  come  from." 

"  Potatoes  !  I'm  so  tired  of  potatoes  !  "  the 
little  girl  said  despondingly.  "  Just  think 
how  many  months  we've  had  potatoes  now  ! 
Only  one  tiny,  tiny  basket  of  strawberries,  grand- 
mother." • 

"  Not  to-day,  Nelly," — and  Nelly  knew  very 
well  from  the  little  shake  of  the  head  that  her 
grandmother  gave,  and  the  way  she  took  up 
her  work  and  unfolded  her  spectacles  again,  that 
the  important  matter  was  decided  against  her. 
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"  Well,  grandmother,  what  shall  I  get/'  she 
said  as  cheerfully  as  she  could,  considering  what 
a  great  disappointment  it  was  to  her. 

"  Suppose  we  have"  a  veal  pie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  splendid  !  I  do  love  the 
brown  crust  so,  and  potatoes  are  nicer  that  way 
than  any  other.  Plenty  of  gravy,  you  know, 
grandmother !  " 

Nelly  had  already  given  up  her  extravagant 
fancies,  and  began  to  think  nothing  could  taste 
better  than  a  veal  pie. 

"  Stop  a  minute  !  "  Mrs.  Malcom  called  to 
her,  just  as  she  was  setting  out.  "  If  you  have 
a  few  pennies  left,  I  think  some  fresh  radishes 
would  do  very  well  for  Mrs.  Miller's  tea." 

Mrs.  Miller  was  the  old  lady  who  lived  in 
the  other  part  of  the  house,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  they  always  took  their  tea  together. 
It  saved  making  one  fire,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
had  attacks  of  rheumatism,  the  trouble  of  set- 
ting her  table.  It  was  very  kind  and  neighborly 
in  Mrs.  Malcom  to  think  of  this  plan. 

Nelly  stepped  away  briskly  through  the  low 
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street,  with  its  old-fashioned  houses,  a  story  and 
a  half  high.  She  did  not  run,  or  "  hippety-hop" 
along  the  pavement,  as  many  children  would 
have  done.  Sift  had  lived  so  long  with  old  peo- 
ple that^fehe  had  sedate,  and  rather  prim  ways. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  the  market-house, 
for  they  lived  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  town, 
near  great  empty  lots,  that  had  been  staked  off 
by  land  agents  for  a  populous  district  that  never 
had  grown  up  there.  They  had  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  water,  and  every  thing 
was  very  quiet  and  clean. 

First  of  all,  she  had  to  stop  at  the  shop  for 
which  Mrs.  Malcom  sewed.  They  sold  clothing 
for  sailors,  and  it  was  not  far  from  the  wharves. 
Mrs,  Malcom's  husband  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
saved  enough  to  buy  the  very  small  home  she 
lived  in.  The  rent  of  the  two  rooms  was  all 
she  had  to  depend  upon,  so  she  made  red  flannel 
shirts  for  the  sailors,  for  she  could  not  see  to  do 
finer  sewing.  Sometimes  she  wondered  what 
would  become  of  Nelly  and  herself,  when  she 
should  not  be  able  to  sew  any  longer,  but  she 
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did  not  fret  or  worry  about  it  ;  for,  as  she  told 
Mrs.  Miller,  "  she  had  served  a  good  Master  all 
her  life,  and  He  would  always  take  care  of  her." 

Mr.  Jones  unfolded  the  nicely  made  shirts, 
and  said  that  as  his  boy  was  going  that  way,  he 
should  take  the  work,  which  was  already  rolled 
up  and  marked  with  Mrs.  Malcom's  name. 

When  Nelly  came  to  the  market-house,  she 
passed  by  the  tempting  fruit  stalls,  with  their 
piles  of  strawberries  and  bright  bouquets  of 
flowers,  very  quickly. 

"  If  I  stop  and  look  at  them,  I  shall  want 
them  all  the  more/'  she  said  to  herself.  She 
was  practising  the  self-denial  her  grandmother 
so  often  talked  about,  without  knowing  it,  and 
in  this  was  very  different  from  some  other- 
children,  and  many  older  people,  who  linger 
about  "  forbidden  fruit "  until  they  are  strongly 
tempted  to  help  themselves. 

The  butcher  was  very  polite  and  obliging,  as 
there  were  no  other  customers  at  that  moment, 
and,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  she  found  the 
meat  two  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  her 
grandmother  had  expected. 
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She  had  to  wait  longer  before  she  was 
helped  to  the  measure  of  potatoes,  and  while 
she  stood  there,  saw  a  lovely  bunch  of  May 
roses,  and  blue  lilies,  and  "  Johnny-jump-ups" 
standing  in  a  quart  cup  on  top  of  the  green 
steps  piled  with  early  vegetables. 

"  You  must  have  a  very  nice  garden  at 
home,"  she  ventured  to  say  to  the  woman,  who 
lifted  out  the  meat,  acd  poured  the  brown 
sandy  potatoes  into  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  like  roses  now  !  " — 

The   woman  was   fumbling    in  her    great 

apron  pocket  for  three  cents  change,  when  she 

'*said  this  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  counted  them 

into  Nelly's  open  hand,  took*ffown  the  flowers, 

on  which  her  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  Smell  'em  !  " — with  which  brief  injunction 
she  held  them  closer  still.  "Aint  they  real 
sweet  ?  I  don't  care  if  you  take  'em  along ; 
I'm  ifaost  sold  out,  and  I  don't  want  to  lug  'em 
back  again/' 

She  had  no  idea  of  the  happiness  she  was 
giving.  Nelly  had  never  held  so  many  flowers 
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in  all  her  life  before.  They  were  not  arranged 
with  much  taste.  Great  branches  of  the  May 
roses,  thickly  studded  with  buds  that  would 
bloom  for  days  to  come,  were  covering  the 
pansies,  broken  off  as  liberally  close  to  the 
roots,  and  snowballs,  and  lilacs,  were  mixed" 
with  the  blue  lilies. 

So  it  is,  that  things  we  value  very  little  our- 
selves, and  scarcely  think  worth  giving  away, 
may  prove  treasuces  to  others  less  accustomed 
to  them.  It  sometimes  takes  very  little 
thoughtfulness  and  a  very  little  trouble  in  this 
world,  to  make  people  happy. 

Nelly's  naturally  pale  face  fairly  flu 
with  pleasure  as  she  turned  the  flowers  round 
and  round,  discovering  new  beauties  every 
moment. 

The  way^ome  seemed  very  long,  she  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  show  them  to  her  grand- 
mother. She  burst  into  the  room  unceremo- 
niously, holding  them  out,  and  shutting  the 
door  behind  her  with  her  elbow. 

"  Only  see  what  the  potato  woman   gave 


- 
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me  !  all  these  roses  and  things !  and  this 
basket's  so  heavy  !  take  it,  won't  you,  grand- 
mother ? — the  basket,  I  mean.  I  want  to  put 
them  in  water  this  minute  !  " 

"  They  are  very  sweet,  my  dear.  I'm  afraid 
they've  made  you  walk  too  fast  this  warm  day. 
Your  poor  little  face  is  red.  See,  here  is  a 
letter  from  your  father  !  We  have  each  of  us 
had  a  present  it  seems." 

If  Nelly  had  not  been  so  busy  with  her 
roses,  putting  them  into  the  water-pail  until 
she  could  arrange  them  at  leisure,  she  would 
have  noticed  the  troubled  look  that  came. over 
grandmother's  face  as  she  spoke  of  the 
letter.  It  had  passed  into  a  tremulous  quiver- 
ing of  the  lip,  and  was  gone  before  she  went  to 
hear  the  news,  walking  backwar^j  to  her  grand- 
mother at  the  window,  not  to  lose  sight  of  her 
great  possessions. 

(i  Your  father  is  well,  and  so  is  your  mother 
and  the  children,  all  but  the  baby,  who  has  had 
the  measles.  You  shall  hear  all  about  it  when 
I  have  tinm"  Mrs.  Malcom  said,  speaking  low, 


3  time, 
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and  looking  very  steadily  at  the  eye  of  the 
needle  she  was  threading,  though  somehow  the 
thread  would  not  go  through. 

"  Why,  how  your  hand  shakes,  grandmother ! 
You  have  sewed  so  long  you  must  be  tired.  Here, 
let  me." 

If  there  had  not  been  so  much  to  interest 
her,  Nelly  would  have  thought  it  strange  that 
the  letter  was  £ot  read  to  her  then.  "  But 
where  are  the  radishes  ?  "  Mrs.  Malcom  asked, 
perhaps  for  fear  she  would  notice  it. 

"  There  !  I  did  not  think  one  word  about 
the  radishes  till  this  minute  ;  and  I  saved  four 
cents  off  the  meat,  too  !  It's  too  bad,  but  I  w^f 
so  glad  to  get  the  flowers,  it  put  every  thing 
else  out  of  my  mind." 

"  It  was  very  natural,  my  dear,  and  before 
you  get  me  the  flour,  and  things  to  make  the 
pie,  you  may  put  them  in  the  blue  pitchers." 
Mrs.  Malcom  said,  turning  to  her  work  again. 

This  was  an  unlooked-for  indulgence.  Nel- 
ly had  never  been  allowed  to  touch  the  old- 
fashioned  blue  pitchers  on  the  mantel-piece,  ex- 
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cept  to  dust  them  very  carefully  when  the  room 
was  cleaned.  She  had  always  looked  upon  them 
as  a  great  work  of  art,  and  when  each  was  filled 
with  an  enormous  nosegay,  she  thought  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  effect,  while  she  folded 
her  arms  stiffly  as  she  had  seen  her  grandmother 
do,  and  walked  around  to  survey  them  in  every 
possible  light. 

But  when  she  came  to  make  up  a  bouquet 
for  Mrs.  Miller,  out  of  the  profusion  of  the  re- 
maining flowers,  what  should  she  find  but  a 
stalk  of  the  delicate,  sweet-scented  lily  of  the 
valley.  She  had  never  seen  the  flower  before, 
*'but  her  grandmother  told  her  the  name,  and 
she  thought  it  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  flowers  together,  with  its  vivid  green 
leaves,  closing  around,  as  if  to  shelter  it,  and 
the  delicate  perfume  of  the  snowy  bells. 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  put  it 
so  far  out  of  reach,  as  the  blue  pitchers  on  the 
mantel,  so  Mrs.  Malcom,  who  by  this  time  was 
going  in  and  out  of  the  closet,  preparing  for 
the  pie,  reached  clowngKa  old-fashioned  wine- 
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glass  with  a  slender  stem,  that  had  not  been  in 
use  for  years  and  years. 

The  single  stem  of  lilies  in  the  deep  glass, 
had  a  greater  charm  for  Nelly  than  the  roses, 
blue  pitchers  and  all.  She  was  obliged  to  stop 
every  now  and  then,  to  turn  it  round  on  the 
little  stand  between  the  windows,  and  breathe 
the  soft  perfume.  She  talked  a  great  deal  that 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Malcom  was  indulgent  to 
all  her  chatter.  It  was  a  very  happy  Satur- 
day, one  of  the  happiest  days  she  had  ever  had 
in  her  life  ! 

Nelly  thought  her  grandmother  gave  a  little 
sigh  when  she  said  this ;  but  she  was  very 
sleepy — she  could  scarcely  keep  her  eyes  open 
to  .take  a  last  look  at  the  lily  ;  so  she  forgot  it 
again  in  a  moment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PREPARATIONS. 

. 

MRS.  MALCOM  watched  her  little  granddaughter 
until  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  then  went 
noiselessly  around  the  room,  setting  every  thing 
to  rights,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  morning. 
She  laid  the  clean  clothes  for  Nelly  and  herself 
on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  stopping  to 
look  at  the  little  girl  again.  She  certainly 
sighed  now,  and  turned  away  to  Nelly's  drawer 
with  a  very  heavy  heart.  Every  thing  there 
was  in  perfect  order.  There  was  not  much,  it 
is  true,  and  the  materials  of  the  clothes  were 
coarse  and  plain.  The  rents  were  nicely  darned, 
and  stockings  mended  and  rolled  up,  and  laid 
along  the  front  of  the  drawer*  evenly. 

Mrs.  Malcom  took^^n  out  one  by  one,  un- 
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til  they  laid  in  a  pile  upon  the  floor,  and  then 
glancing  towards  the  bed  again  to  see  if  Nelly 
was  still  asleep,  unlocked  a  lacquered  Chinese 
box  that  stood  on  top  of  the  bureau,  and 
brought  out  a  large  and  faded  India  silk  hand- 
kerchief. It  was  one  of  the  few  things  belong- 
ing to  her  husband,  that  yet  remained  to  her, 
and  the  old  lady  passed  it  slowly  across  her 
wrinkled  cheek,  as  she  thought  of  the  day  when 
his  chest  came  home  from  sea  without  him,  and 
how  she  had  found  the  little  crape  handker- 
chief, and  the  curious  work-box  in  the  till, 
which  she  knew  he  was  bringing  home  as  pres- 
ents for  herself. 

The  crape  shawl  lay  in  its  original  folds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  an  anchor  in  real 
gold,  a  trinket  of  no  value  save  in  her  eyes,  and. 
to  Nelly,  who  had  seen  it  but  once  or  twice  in 
her  life,  and  regarded  it  as  the  most  wonderful 
ornament  that  ever  was  worn.  The  India 
handkerchief  must  have  been  his,  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  these  precious  relics.  Mrs.  Mal- 
com  spread  it  carefullv^^the  floor,  and  tied 
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up  Nelly's  clothes  in  a  large  bundle.  When 
this  was  put  out  of  sight,  she  read  the  letter 
over  again,  and  held  it  a  long  time  as  if  think- 
ing over  some  plan.  It  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
her,  for  she  shook  her  head  to  herself,  and  the 
anxious  troubled  look  came  back  again  to  her 
face. 

Sunday  evening  old  Mrs.  Miller  hobbled  in 
with  her  stick,  for  the  nice  cup  of  tea  Mrs. 
Malcom  had  all  ready  for  her.  Nelly  waited 
on  the  old  people,  and  was  as  busy  and  happy 
as  a  bird.  Particularly  when  Mr.  Miller  said 
he  had  been  enjoying  the  flowers  all  day,  they 
put  him  so  much  in  mind  of  old  times,  and  the 
Sunday  mornings  when  his  wife  and  himself 
used  to  walk  in  their  little  front  garden,  and 
smell  the  damask  roses,  or  watch  the  larkspurs, 
and  bachelor's-buttons,  and  ladyVslippers  come 
out. 

Sitting  in  her  little  chair  by  her  grandmo- 
ther's side,  she  wondered  if  people  could  be  hap- 
py when  they  were  old,  and  had  so  many  trou- 
bles as  her  grandnMAM  said  Mrs.  Miller  had 
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seen.  She  thought  they  liked  to  talk  about 
very  sober  things,  such  as  bearing  misfortunes 
patiently,  and  trying  to  make  other  people 
happy,  though  in  trouble  one's  self.  But  she 
did  not  interrupt  or  disturb  them,  for  she  knew 
the  respect  due  to  age  ;  so  she  sat  patiently  a 
long  time,  watching  her  lily  of  the  valley  by 
the  glimmering  twilight,  until  the  visit  was 
ended. 

Then  her  grandmother  sat  down  in  the 
high-backed  wooden  arm-chair,  and  took  Nelly 
upon  her  lap,  which  she  had  not  done  for  a  long 
time  before,  and  kissed  her  so  many  times  with- 
out speaking,  that  she  felt  very  sober,  she 
hardly  knew  why. 

"  Mr.  Miller  has  had  a  great  many  troubles 
in  his  life,  hasn't  he,  Nelly?"  the  old  lady  said, 
after  a  while. 

"  I  suppose  so,  grandmother,  but  I  wasn't 
thinking  much  about  what  he  said ;  I  was  look- 
ing to  see  how  close  his  nose  and  chin  came  toge- 
ther, and  I  was  wondering  if  ever  I  should  get 
old,  and  wear  spectacleg^nd  look  like  the  pic- 
2 


cles,  and 
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ture  of  Mother  Hubbard.  I  truly  couldn't 
help  it,  grandmother.  Was  it  wicked  to  think 
so  on  Sunday?" 

"  We  should  have  better  thoughts  on  Sun- 
day than  other  days ;  that  is  what  it  is  given  to 
us  for,  that  we  may  be  quiet,  and  rest,  and 
have  time  to  remember  all  Our  Father's  good- 
ness to  us. — Yes,  this  is  good ! — always  good ! " 

Mrs.  Malcom  said  more  earnestly  after  a 
minute,  "  Sometimes  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to 
be,  Nelly,  but  then  we  must  trust — that  is  the 
way  He  tries  us.  Are  you  happy  living  all 
alone  here,  with  your  poor  old  grandmother, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  Why,  grandmother,  what  a  funny  ques- 
^  tion  ?  To  be  sure  I  am.  Didn't  I  say  so  over 
and  over  again  yesterday?" 

"  But  do  you  never  wish  you  could  see  your 
father  and  mother,  and  the  children  ? " 

"  Sometimes, "  Nelly  said  softly,  "  But  I 
love  to  live  with  you  dearly,  only  I  often  won- 
der about  them  all,  and  if  Mark  would  know 
me.  It  makes  me  almost  choke,  as  if  I  was 
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crying  sometimes,  when  I  think  of  Mark,  and 
how  we  used  to  play  together." 

"  Should  you  like  to  go  to  New  York  and 
see  them  all?" 

To  New  York?  Nelly  would  have  soon 
thought  of  going  to  London  or  China,  as  her 
grandfather  did.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  had  never  crossed  her  mind  before,  for 
she  knew  it  was  so  many  miles  away,  and  would 
cost  so  much  money  to  get  there. 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  you  know  I  should.  You 
don't  mean  to  go,  do  you,  grandmother  ? " 

"  No,  Nelly,  but  your  father  thinks  I  have 
had  you  long  enough,  and  now  that  you  are  so 
old,  almost  eleven,  Nelly, — you  could  be  a  great 
help  to  your  mother." 

The  little  girl  seemed  to  ponder  for  a  mo- 
ment on  this  startling  news.  Her  young  face 
looked  as  troubled  as  the  faded  eyes  watching 
her  so  earnestly.  Astonishment,  and  the  flut- 
ter of  expectation  and  curiosity,  and  finally  of 
regret  passed  through  her  mind.  But  suddenly 
she  looked  up,  as  if  she  had  settled  all  doubtful 
thoughts, — 
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"  But  you  could  not  do  without  me,  could 

« 

you,  grandmother?  Did  you  tell  my  father 
so?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  though  I  almost  feel  so.  I 
shall  miss  my  little  Bed  Riding  Hood  more 
than  she  can  think." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  keep  me  ? "  Nelly 
asked  simply. 

"  Because  that,  would  be  selfish, — I  know  it 
would  be.  If  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  your 
mother  you  ought  to  go.  Where  there  are  so 
many  younger  children  you  will  be  ;  I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  it  before." 

Nelly  snuggled  down  in  her  grandmother's 
arms,  and  laid  quite  still  with  her  head  on  the 
old  lady's  shoulder,  as  she  used  to  do  when  a 
little  child.  And  then  she  started  up  again  as 
suddenly  to  ask  when  she  was  going,  and  who 
was  to  take  her. 

"  That  is  what  troubles  me  most  of  all  just 
now,  my  dear.  You  will  have  to  go  alone,  for 
poor  people  like  us  don't  have  many  friends 
travelling,  if  we  should  wait  ever  so  long  for  a 
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chance.  So  your  father  thinks  you  had  better 
come  to-morrow,  and  he  will  meet  you  at  the 
cars." 

"  Go  all  the  way  to  New  York  in  one  day  ! 
But  I  can't  travel  alone  ;  I  shall  get  lost  with 
nobody  to  take  care  of  me.  You  know  I  would. 
Why,  I  can't  find  my  way  to  the  Museum 
alone,  and  back  again,  you  know.  You  don't 
mean  to  make  me  go,  do  you,  grandmother?" 

"Not  make  you,  Nelly,  because  my  little 
girl  will  see  that  it  is  right  and  best,  and  she 
has  always  been  taught  to  do  what  is  right, 
whether  it  was  pleasant  or  not." 

"  Isn't  there  any  body  to  take  me  ?" 

Nelly  said  this  very  despondingly,  as  she 
laid  her  head  back  again  on  her  grandmother's 
shoulder,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  her  long, 
lonely  journey. 

Mrs.  Malcom  felt  the  thick  beating  of  the 
troubled  little  heart,  and  was  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  make  the  want  of  an  escort  an 
excuse  for  keeping  the  child  with  her.  She 
looked  around  the  room,  glimmering  with  the 
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faint  dusky  moonlight,  at  the  bed  with  its  clean 
white  and  blue  Scotch  counterpane — the  high- 
backed  wooden  chairs,  the  old-fashioned  cherry- 
wood  "secretary,"  and  the  little  stand  now 
ornamented  with  the  solitary  spire  of  blossoms, 
and  thought  how  cold,  and  lonely  ^t -would  seem 
without  the  dear  little  form  she  held,  moving 
about  blithely.  She  could  not  bear  to  trust  the 
child  alone  either. 

But  she  conquered  the  feeling,  and  said  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could  : 

"Don't  let  us  think  about  that  just  now, 
dear ;  you  have  not  told  me  your  text  to-night. 
I  saw  you  looking  a  long  time  in  the  big  Bible." 

"  Well,  Til  tell  you  the  truth,  grandmother ; 
I  was  hunting  for  a  real  nice  short  one,  for  I 
felt  so  lazy — it  was  so  warm  you  know ;  and  I 
found  this  : 

" '  What  time  I  am  afraid  I  will  trust  in 
thee  ! ' 

"I  was  going  to  take  'The  Lord  is  my 
helper,'  that's  in  Psalms,  too ;  but  I  thought  it 
was  too  little." 
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"  But  it  means  a  great  deal,"  said  her 
grandmother.  "  I  would  take  both,  if  I  were 
you,  for  this  week.  You  know  when  people  are 
going  on  a  long  journey  they  make  more  pro- 
vision than  they  would  for  a  little  ride,  and  I 
don't  think  you  could  possibly  have  a  better 
selection." 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  trust.3' 

"Ah !  that's  it,"  said  grandmother,  "very  few 
of  us  do" — but  she  said  it  more  as  if  in  reproof 
to  herself  than  explanation  to  the  child.  It 
had  seemed  so  hard  to  her  ever  since  the  letter 
came,  that  the  only  thing  she  had  left  to  love 
should  be  taken  away. 

"How  can  the  Lord  help  me?"  pursued 
Nelly.  "Poor  little  me!" 

"I  think  He  has  helped  you  to  live  very 
happily  so  far." 

"  No,  you've  helped  me, "  persisted  the  little 
girl.  "You  brush  my  hair  every  morning,  and 
make  my  clothes,  and  do  every  thing.  Oh  grand- 
mother !  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ! " 

Mrs.  Malcom  did  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
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sudden  gush  of  tears  that  came  with  this 
thought.  Presently  she  said  : 

"  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  Nelly.  Fve  tried  to  do  all  I 
could  for  you  these  four  or  five  years,  and  you 
have  been  a ,  good  child  and  helped  me  all  you 
could.  You  must  do  just  the  same  when  you 
get  home.  Your  mother  never  has  been  very 
well,  and  you  know  your  father  is  poor.  So  I 
expect  you  will  find  a  great  many  ways  to  be 
useful  and  help  along  at  home.  Then,  per- 
haps, you  will  find  how  Grod  helps  you.  He 
always  helps  those  most  who  help  themselves, 
and  other  people.  Those  that  sit  down  con- 
tented with  idleness,  and  dirt,  and  ignorance, — 
all  these  three  go  together, — will  never  have 
much  help.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do, "  Nelly  answered  very  much 
interested,  though  she  had  often  heard  her 
grandmother  talk  so  before. 

"  Now  if  I  were  you  I  would  make  up  my 
my  mind  to  be  as  useful  as  possible.  The  more 
you  know,  and  the  busier  you  are,  the  more 
useful  you  can  be." 
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"  Fll  try  to  be  good,  grandmother  ! "  But 
it  was  a  very  unhappy  little  voice  that  sobbed 
out  the  promise,  for  the  magnitude  of  her 
troubles  and  all  that  was  expected  of  her,  out- 
weighed, just  then,  the  novelty  of  the  journey, 
and  the  meeting  with  her  own  family  again, 
which  she  had  sometimes  planned  and  fancied, 
as  a  very  happy  thing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIRST    VENTURE. 

THERE  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  railroad  depot 
the  next  morning,  as  there  always  was  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Gray  parties  of  Southern 
travellers  going  North  to  escape  the  heat,  and 
jaunt  about  from  one  watering-place  to  anoth- 
er ;  gentlemen  detained  in  Washington  by  the 
long  session  of  Congress,  and  hastening  home 
to  their  families  for  a  short  vacation.  There 
were  a  great  many  partings,  and  "  good-byes  " 
said,  and  some  tears  shed,  but  few  among  them 
all  had  a  heavier  heart  than  the  old  lady  in  the 
close  black  satin  bonnet,  who  made  her  own 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  ticket  office,  and 
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paid  for  her  grandchild's  passage  with  the  very 
last  shilling  that  she  possessed. 

She  bade  Nelly  stand  one  side,  and  keep  in 
sight  of  her,  but  this  the  child  found  a  hard 
matter,  she  was  so  jostled  with  the  coming  and 
going,  and  so  in  the  way  of  every  body.  She 
was  thankful  to  get  hold  of  her  grandmother's 
hand  again,  though  she  knew  it  was  only  for  a 
minute,  and  she  squeezed  it  tight  as  they  went 
to  the  cars. 

It  was  a  long  step  up,  and  somebody  stand- 
ing there,  lifted  Nelly  in  his  arms,  and  set  her 
down  on  the  platform.  Mrs.  Malcom  looked 
up  to  thank  him,  and  saw  a  pleasant  looking 
man,  with  "  CONDUCTOR"  printed  in  large  let- 
ters on  his  cap.  She  had  never  taken  a  rail- 
road journey  in  her  life,  but  she  knew  that  the 
conductor  had  charge  of  the  train,  so  she  said 
hurriedly — 

"  This  little  girl  is  going  to  New  York 
alone,  and  has  a  through  ticket,  will  you  see 
after  her  a  little,  sir,  for  she's  very  young  to  go 
by  herself?" 
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"  Certainly,  certainly,  madam,"  the  conduc- 
tor answered  politely,  looking  at  something  else 
all  the  while,  however,  as  if  he  was  thinking 
of  something  else  too  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was, 
for  the  train  was  to  start  in  ten  minutes,  and 
he  had  a  great  many  matters  to  attend  to  in 
that  short  space  of  time.  Mrs.  Malcom  did 
not  feel  much  easier  for  this  promise,  but  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  Nelly,  who  thought  all 
must  surely  go  right,  with  such  a  tall,  nice 
gentleman  to  take  care  of  her.  They  found  a 
seat  on  the  shady  side  of  the  car,  and  then 
Mrs.  Malcom  gave  Nelly  the  bundle  of  clothes, 
and  a  little  paper  of  luncheon,  charging  her  to 
be  very  careful  of  her  ticket.  Just  then  a  bell 
rang,  and  thinking  it  was  the  signal  for  start- 
ing, the  poor  old  lady  kissed  her  darling's  fore- 
head with  quivering  lips,  and  hurried  away. 

"  Good-bye,  grandmother/'  called  out  Nelly 
from  the  car  window.  But  her  grandmother 
did  not  look  back  ;  most  likely  she  did  not 
hear  her,  or  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  turn, 
wishing  the  child  to  go,  since  it  must  be,  with 
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a  light  heart.  Youth,  gayety,  and  beauty, 
business  and  pleasure,  jostled  her  as  she  passed 
totteringly  through  into  the  street,  and  turned 
to  her  lonely  home.  Grod  only  knew  how  lonely, 
or  how  sorely  her  heart  was  troubled. 

Nelly's  tears  were  very  soon  dried  watching 
the  novelty  of  all  around  her.  She  wondered 
who  would  sit  next  to  her,  and  felt  very  much 
alarmed,  when  a  coarse,  rough  man  came  stag- 
gering along,  and  balanced  himself  by  the  back 
of  the  seat  a  minute,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
take  possession  of  it.  His  breath  was  heavy 
with  the  liquor  he  had  been  taking,  although  it 
was  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  clothes 
were  very  untidy.  Nelly  shrank  as  close  to  the 
window  as  possible,  but  greatly  to  her  relief, 
some  comrade  beckoned  to  him  from  the  other 
end  of  the  car,  and  he  went  on. 

The  cars  were  just  starting  off,  all  the  other 
seats  occupied,  when  a  gentleman  and  lady  came 
hurrying  in,  looking  as  if  they  were  very  much 
annoyed  to  find  every  place  filled. 

Nelly  heard  the  gentleman  say,  "  I  knew 
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we  should  be  late,  mother  detained  you  so  long. 
She  is  so  thoughtless  :  I'm  afraid  the  next  car 
is  full  too." 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  choice," 
the  lady  answered.  "  Is  this  seat  taken,  little 
girl  1  Well,  this  will  do,  brother.  It's  so  an- 
noying to  have  to  travel  alone." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  peevish  discontented 
voice  ;  and  Nelly  somehow  felt  as  if  she  was 
very  much  to  blame  for  being  there,  in  the 
lady's  way.  She  kept  her  face  towards  the 
dusky  glass  of  the  window,  as  they  rumbled 
out  of  the  depot  into  daylight  once  more,  and 
did  not  turn  around  until  they  were  going 
smoothly  along  through  the  open  country,  and 
the  conductor  was  on  his  way  through  the  car. 

"  Where's  your  ticket,  child  ? "  the  lady 
said,  in  the  same  unpleasant  tone  ;  "  don't 
you  see  the  conductor  is  waiting  for  it  ?  " 

Nelly  handed  it  to  the  tall  gentleman  in 
great  trepidation.  Her  grandmother  had 
charged  her  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  her  hands  ; 
but  he  gave  it  back  again  to  her,  after  he  had 
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torn  a  little  bit  out  of  the  edge,  which  she 
thought  a  very  unnecessary  proceeding  on  his 
part. 

"  You  should  never  keep  people  waiting  !  " 
the  lady  said  sharply,  probably  thinking  of  her 
own  detention  that  morning.  Besides,  Nelly, 
in  her  faded  dress,  and  large,  old-fashioned 
straw  bonnet,  she  supposed  was  some  little 
charity  child,  being  transferred  from  one  mis- 
tress to  another. 

She  spread  her  travelling  shawl  over  the 
seat,  and  put  her  graceful  hand-basket  between 
them,  entirely  unmindful  of  Nelly  shrinking 
closer  and  closer  in  the  corner,  and  opening  her 
book,  began  to  read.  But  although  it  was  a 
very  interesting  story,  the  lady  found  she  could 
not  fix  her  mind  upon  it.  She  read  one  page 
over  twice,  but  it  would  not  do.  She  saw  the 
thin  pale  face  of  the  child,  and  the  startled, 
shrinking  look  of  her  gray  eyes,  when  she  spoke 
so  quickly.  Her  heart  reproached  her,  for  she 
was  not  naturally  harsh,  or  ill-natured,  and 
she  began  to  feel  sorry  that  she  had  allowed 
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the  vexations  of  the  morning  to  cloud  her  tem- 
per so. 

Still  it  would  not  do  to  make  an  apology  to 
such  a  poor-looking  little  thing,  and  she  read 
another  chapter  ;  but  found  herself  keeping 
watch  of  Nelly  all  the  while,  wondering  if  she 
was  an  orphan,  and  what  made  her  look  so 
grave  and  unlike  most  other  children. 

"  Are  you  all  alone?"  she  said,  finally,  shut- 
ting her  book,  and  laying  it  on  the  basket  be- 
tween them. 

This  time  her  voice  was  much  pleasanter, 
and  she  did  not  say  "  child  ! "  So  Nelly, 
taught  by  her  good  grandmother,  always  to  be 
polite  and  respectful  to  those  older  than  herself, 
said,  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Are  you  afraid  1"  and  this  was  said  still 
more  pleasantly,  as  if  the  lady  really  felt  sorry 
for  being  so  rude,  which  she  did.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  apologize  in  set  terms  to  a  child, 
towards  whom  we  have  been  unjust.  They  are 
as  quick  to  see  the  intended  kindness,  as  the 
wrong,  and  as  ready  to  forgive. 
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Nelly  took  a  little  more  room  on  the  seat, 
and  answered  as  frankly,  as  if  she  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  "  that  the  conductor  had  prom- 
ised to  see  to  her,  and  her  father  was  going  to 
meet  her  at  the  depot." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "  then  you  won't  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  think.  I  am  travel- 
ling alone,  too,  and  don't  like  it  any  more  than 
I  suppose  you  do.  We  shall  have  to  take  care 
of  each  other." 

She  laughed  a  little,  as  she  took  her  book 
again,  and  Nelly  ventured  to  look  up  into  her 
face.  It  was  not  at  all  cross  or  ill-tempered. 

This  time  the  story  was  more  interesting. 
The  lady  did  not  speak  again  until  they  had 
gone  a  great  many  miles.  Most  of  the  other 
grown-up  people  in  the  cars  were  reading,  or 
napping,  or  chatting  with  each  other  ;  and  so 
Nelly  amused  herself  with  looking  out  of  the 
window,  much  interested  in  all  she  saw,  and 
feeling  more  comfortable  than  she  had  at 
first. 

By  and  by  there  were  glimpses  of  a  river, 
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and  then  the  cars  slackened  their  speed  a  little, 
and  people  began  to  shut  up  their  books,  and 
gather  up  their  shawls  and  parcels.  Nelly's 
fellow-traveller  did  the  same,  and  the  worried 
uncomfortable  look  came  back  again. 

"  Have  we  got  there?"  Nelly  ventured  to 
ask 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  it's  only  the  ferry,  over 
the  Susquehanna,  and  there  is  always  such  a 
rush  and  hurry."  It  was  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble thing  in  the  world  to  push  through  the 
crowd  alone. 

The  lady  stood  up,  as  if  to  move  forward 
the  moment  the  cars  stopped,  as  many  others 
did.  Then  she  turned  suddenly  to  Nelly,  and 
said  : 

"  You  had  better  keep  as  clo^e  as  you  can 
to  me,  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  a  seat  on  the 
other  side." 

Nelly  was  thankful  for  this  ;  she  did  not 
seem  so  much  alone  ;  and  it  was  very  con- 
fusing and  bewildering,  on  the  narrow  stairs, 
with  every  body  pushing  and  crowding  down 
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from  the  depot  to  the  boat.  There  is  always 
an  unnecessary  haste,  and  jam,  we  have  noticed, 
at  this  ferry,  though  plenty  of  time  is  allowed. 

The  lady  did  not  lose  sight  of  her,  and 
took  her  hand,  when  some  one  tried  to  press 
in  between  them.  She  did  not  let  it  go,  even 
when  they  were  on  the  ferry-boat,  though  she 
must  have  seen  several  people  look  wonder- 
ingly  towards  them,  attracted  by  the  hand- 
somely dressed  lady,  holding  the  hand  of  a 
meanly  clad  child,  who  carried  the  token  of  her 
poverty  in  the  bundle  she  grasped  so  tightly. 

But  she  did  not  mind  these  curious  looks  at 
all,  and  talked  away  pleasantly  to  Nelly,  telling 
her  how  she  had  crossed  on  that  same  spot  the 
last  winter,  in  a  great  sleigh  with  fifty  others. 
Nelly  thought  an  "  ice-bridge "  must  be  very 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  and  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve one  had  been  formed  so  lately  where  the 
blue  water  was  covering  every  thing  now. 

So  they  reached  the  other  side,  and  the  lady 
kept  her  promise,  giving  her  the  seat  by  the 
window,  though  it  was  the  pleasantest,  so  that 
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she  could  look  out  and  amuse  herself.  A. great 
many  of  the  passengers  had  lunched  on  the 
ferry  boat,  eating  away  as  if  they  were  nearly 
starved,  and  did  not  expect  to  have  any  thing 
again  for  a  week.  But  that  they  always  do, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  young  women, 
with  long  gold  earrings,  who  stand  behind  the 
counter,  and  serve  the  people  and  give  change. 

Nelly  was  just  thinking  of  the  bread  and 
butter  her  grandmother  had  put  up  for  her, 
when  the  lady  opened  her  basket  and  took  out 
some  very  delicious-looking  sponge  cake  frosted 
on  the  top,  which  she  shared  with  the  child. 
Nelly  had  never  tasted  any  thing  so  nice  before, 
and  could  not  help  wishing  she  could  carry  some 
of  it  to  her  grandmother. 

"  Will  the  next  place  we  come  to  be  New 
York  ?  "  Nelly  asked,  feeling  very  grateful,  and 
comfortable,  at  finding  herself  so  well  provided 
for. 

"  New  York  ?  I  thought  you  were  only  going 
to  Philadelphia.  Where  is  your  father  going  to 
meet  you?  at  the  Philadelphia  depot  1" 
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"  At  Jersey  City,  grandmother  said,  that's 
the  next  place  to  New.  York,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  You  are  sure  she  told  you  Jersey  City?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  said  it  over  a  good  many 
times." 

"  But  this  train" — and  then  she  stopped,  and 
Nelly  could  see,  as  she  looked  up  into  her  face, 
that  something  puzzled  her. 

"  I  wish  I  was  going  all  the  way,"  she  said 
directly,  "  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-morrow, 
but  I  stay  in  Philadelphia  to-night.  What  is 
your  father's  name  ?  " 

"  John  Malcom." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ?  What  street 
and  number  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  he's  moved  lately  ;  I  don't 
think  grandmother  does  either." 

Nelly's  companion  knew  that  this  line  did 
not  go  to  Jersey  City,  but  landed  the  passengers 
at  the  wharf  in  New  York.  She  comprehended 
in  a  moment,  that  the  child's  father,  probably 
a  working-man,  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  train, 
and  might  not  discover  it  or  think  of  it  in  time 
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to  get  to  the  boat  that  night.  What  would  the 
poor  little  thing  do,  alone,  after  dark  in  that 
great  city,  so  timid,  and  inexperienced  as  she 
seemed.  For  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  go 
through  that  afternoon  herself,  and  then  she 
remembered  how  foolish  and  impossible  that 
would  be,  when  her  family  were  waiting  for  her 
in  Philadelphia.  She  did  not  alarm  the  child,  or 
make  her  unhappy  and  uncomfortable,  perhaps 
without  reason,  for  the  rest  of  her  long  ride. 
She  thought  over  a  good  many  plans,  and  Nelly 
had  forgotten  her  questions,  when  she  turned 
and  said  very  quietly,  so  that  no  one  would 
have  guessed  how  anxious  she  felt  : 

"  You  will  have  a  great  many  changes  to 
make  this  afternoon,  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  Nelly  answered  contentedly, 
for  she  felt  very  much  at  her  ease  just  then. 

"  Well  now  try  to  remember,  and  every  thing 
will  go  along  smoothly,  I  dare  say.  When  I 
leave  you,  the  conductor  will  put  you  in  an 
omnibus,  to  go  to  another  ferry-boat.  Then 
you  cross  the  Delaware  Eiver,  and  take  another- 
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train  of  cars.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
you  will  come  .to  Amboy,  and  when  you  see  any 
one  else  leaving  the  cars,  you  must  follow,  be- 
cause this  conductor  does  not  go  any  further  than 
the  ferry, — and  so  you  will  go  on  a  large  steam- 
boat, and  that  will  take  you  to  New  York." 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  too,"  the  child  said 
gratefully. 

"  I  wish  I  could.  But  I've  just  thought  of 
something.  The  chambermaid  on  the  boat  is  a 
very  nice  girl  ;  if  you  should  want  a  drink  of 
water,  or  to  know  about  any  thing,  especially  if 
you  have  to  wait  for  your  father,  you  must  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her,  will  you  1 " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Tell  her  a  lady  who  knows  her  very  well, 
and  is  coming  on  to-morrow,  said  she  must 
take  care  of  you  for  her." 

Nelly  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  a 
person  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  at  first  should 
be  so  kind  to  her  now  ;  it  was  just  for  that  very 
reason,  that  she  had  been  so  unjust  to  the  child, 

that  the  lady  was  trying  to  make  amends. 
4* 
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When  they  reached  their  next  stopping- 
place,  a  gentleman  was  waiting  for  Nelly's  new 
friend,  and  seemed  very  glad  to  see  her.  But 
after  she  had  kissed  him,  calling  him  "  Uncle 
William,"  she  came  back  to  Nelly,  and  beckon- 
ing to  the  conductor,  asked  him  to  be  particu- 
lar and  see  that  the  little  girl  was  sent  safely 
on  her  way.  The  man  was  much  more  atten- 
tive to  her,  than  he  had  been  to  old  Mrs.  Mal- 
com,  fo»  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  handsomely 
dressed.  He  Ifcpt  his  promise,  and  Nelly,  from 
the  omnibus  window,  saw  her  get  into  a  carriage 
and  drive  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TROUBLES. 


IT  was  a  wonderful  day  to  Nelly,  and  she  was 
so  much  interested  that  she  forgot  to  feel  tired. 
When  she  did  not  care  to  watch  the  houses, 
and  towns,  and  villages  flying  past  them,  she 
would  shut  her  eyes,  and  still  enjoying  the 
smooth  rapid  motion,  try  to  imagine  her  meet- 
ing with  her  father  and  mother,  and  Mark. — 
Her  brother,  particularly ;  for  she  had  always 
remembered  Mark  the  best,  a  rosy-cheeked, 
good-natured  boy,  who  taught  her  to  play  mar- 
bles with  the  first  pennyworth  he  owned. 

All  happened  as  the  lady  said,  and  knowing 
ju||  what  to  do,  Nelly  did  not  have  to  ask  any 
questions  of  the  strangers  around  her.     They 
3      f 
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been  on  the  boat  some  time  before  she 
;ht  of  the  chambermaid.  But  there  she 
was,  too,  with  great  round  hoops  in  her  ears, 
and  a  neat  turban  handkerchief  around  her 
head.  So  Nelly  nestled  contentedly  down  in 
the  corner  of  a  beautiful  crimson  sofa,  and 
looked  at  the  swinging  lamps,  and  the*  glitter- 
ing mirrors,  and  the  little  children  playing 
about  with  their  nurses,  until  the  rocking  of 
the  boat  put  her  soundly  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  almost  dark.  The 
cabin  lamps  were  lighted,  and  kneeling  on  the 
sofa,  she  could  see  by  the  bright  lights  stream- 
ing over  the  water,  that  they  were  coming  to  a 
wharf.  She  supposed  it  was  Jersey  City,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast,  thinking  how  very  soon  she 
should  see  her  father. 

If  it  was  Jersey  City,  most  of  the  passen- 
gers were  going  to  stop  there,  for  the  plank 
thrown  from  the  wharf  to  the  boat  was  soon 
crowded  with  passengers^  and  baggage,  and 
hack-drivers.  She  strained  her  eyes  in  vain  to 
distinguish  her  father  among  them,  and  then 
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she  remembered  that  she  would  not  know  him, 
and  he  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  her, 
so  she  took  her  bundle  and  went  close  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  so  that  he  should  not  miss 
her. 

She  stood  there  patiently  a  long  time,  and 
could  not  help  feeling  troubled  when  she  saw 
that  she  was  the  only  person  now  in  the  saloon, 
and  the  noise  on  the  boat  grew  less  and  less,  as 
if  the  baggage  had  been  all  carried  away.  She 
began  to  think  that  she  ought  to  have  gone 
over  the  plank,  or  that  her  father  had  been 
there,  and  did  not  see  her,  and  was  gone  home 
again.  What  would  become  of  her  ! 

It  began  to  look  very  lonely  and  dreary  in 
the  cabin,  so  lately  full  of  busy  people.  The 
chambermaid  was  going  around  and  turning  out 
the  lamps.  The  boat  could  not  be  going  any 
further.  Still  no  one  came  for  her,  and  though 
Jier  heart  gave  a  great  leap  eveiy  time  any  per- 
son stopped  at  the  door,  as  if  looking  round  for 
some  one,  she  began  to  feel  sick  and  chilled  at 
last. 
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There  Lad  been  some  mistake  certainly,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  the  chamber- 
maid where  they  were,  and  what  she  had  better 
do.  But  the  girl  did  not  see  her,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  door,  as  she  went  around  set- 
ting up  the  chairs  and  lounges.  She  could  not 
find  courage  to  go  towards  her,  and  she  was 
afraid  she  should  cry  if  she  began  to  speak. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window  again,  and  could 
see  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  in  the  black 
water  lapping  around  the  boat.  She  did  not 
dare  to  cross  the  narrow  plank  alone,  even  if 
the  noise  and  confusion  on  the  wharf  had  not 
frightened  her.  So  she  stood  there,  growing 
more  miserable  every  moment,  while  her  father 
far  across  the  water  in  another  direction,  was 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  train  to  arrive  at  Jersey 
City,  It  was  he  who  had  made  the  mistake, 
and  when  he  discovered  it,  did  not  think  of 
coming  back  to  the  boat  at  New  York,  but 
waited  on  until  far  in  the  evening,  until  the 
cars  again  were  due  for  Philadelphia. 

Meantime  Nelly  had  bravely  tried  to  stifle 
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her  fears,  and  recalling  the  lady's  kindness  and 
how  confidently  she  had  promised  that  the  girl 
would  be  good  to  her,  ventured  a  little  more 
into  the  light  of  the  one  lamp  still  burning.  It 
was  a  hard  ordeal,  for  the  chambermaid,  though 
she  seemed  to  believe  her  story,  called  the 
Captain,  who  looked  sharply  at  her,  and  asked 
her  a  great  many  questions,  as  if  he  thought 
she  was  trying  to  deceive  him. 

"  So  you  don't  know  the  lady's  name,  and 
never  saw  her  before  !  Ugh  !  that's  a  likely 
story,  that  she  should  pick  up  a  beggar's  brat, 
and  pass  along  to  us,  "  he  said  roughly. 

"  But  hadn't  we  better  keep  her  to-night, 
Captain  ?  her  father  may  come  in  the  morning, 
and  she  will  certainly  be  lost  if  she  is  set  on 
shore  so  late." 

"  Well,  well  ;  if  you've  a  mind  to  take  care 
of  her.  Lock  up  every  thing  though.  There's 
no  trusting  any  of  their  pitiful  stories  ! "  And 
the  Captain  went  gruffly  back  to  his  supper, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  but  not 
having  the  heart  to  send  the  child  away  into 
the  night  and  darkness. 
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The  chambermaid  was  not  talkative,  or  what 
is  called  sociable  ;  so  she  did  not  say  any  thing 
after  the  Captain  had  gone,  but  led  Nelly 
through  the  smaller  cabin,  and  down  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs  into  a  room  like  those  above, 
except  that  there  were  deep  shelves  or  berths, 
on  two  sides,  with  a  nice  little  white  bed  made 
up  in  each  one.  Troubled  as  she  was,  Nelly 
could  not  help  noticing  how  very  neat  and 
pretty  every  thing  looked,  and  wondering  if 
she  was  to  sleep  in  one  of  those  dear  little 
beds. 

The  girl  told  her  she  might  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  sit  down  there,  while  she  finished 
putting  things  to  rights. 

She  was  gone  a  long  time,  but  Nelly  was 
not  afraid,  she  had  too  many  other  things  to 
think  of.  She  felt  indignant  at  the  Captain's 
suspecting  that  she  would  take  any  thing  not 
her  own  ;  no  one  had  ever  said  so  of  her  before. 
Then  she  wondered  how  her  father  had  made 
such  a  mistake,  and  what  would  become  of  her  in 
the  morning  if  he  did  not  come  for  her.  Perhaps 
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the  chambermaid  would  keep  her  down  in  the 
little  cabin,  where  the  Captain  could  not  see 
her,  and  let  her  go  back  and  meet  the  lady  who 
had  said  she  was  coming  on  next  day. 

Then  the  Captain  would  believe  the  lady, 
and  mind  her,  just  as  the  conductor  had  done, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  sure  to  find  her 
father.  That  was  a  famous  plan  ! 

"What  would  grandmother  say  V  thought 
the  little  traveller,  "  if  she  could  see  me  now. 
She  said  I  would  be  taken  care  of,  but  she  didn't 
guess  how,  I  don't  believe.  I  wonder  how  she 
knew,  or  how  the  lady  come  to  think  father 
^wouldn't  be  here,  and  telHng  me  about  the 
chambermaid.  I  think  it  must  be  ten  years 
since  this  morning  !  Oh  I  wish  I  could  see 
grandmother  again.  I'd  get  home,  and  go  in  so 
softly,  and  creep  into  bed  without  saying  a  word. 
And  then  she  would  put  her  arms  around  me, 
and  I  should  never  have  another  bit  of  trouble  ! 
Oh,  dear  !  I  wonder — what  makes  the  light — 
the  light — burn  so — the  light  burn  so  funny — 
so  funny  !  "  and  so  the  weary  little  head,  heavy 
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with  sleep,  dropped  upon  the  sofa  cushion,  and 
she  forgot  her  troubles  as  completely  as  if  she 
had  indeed  been  in  her  grandmother's  arms. 

She  did  not  even  say  her  prayers,  but  two 
others  prayed  for  her  while  she  slept ;  an  aged 
woman,  kneeling  by  a  lonely  bed,  the  bed  Nelly 
had  wished  to  creep  into^ — and  the  stranger  lady, 
who,  in  reviewing  the  events  of  the  day,  asked  to 
be  forgiven  for  "  offending  one  of  the  least  of 
these  little  ones," — and  that  the  care  of  a  kind 
Father  might  be  over  the  wandering  child,  now 
and  always. 

It  was  perhaps  in  answer  to  this  prayer  that 
the  heart  of  the  girl  was  disposed  so  kindly  to- 
wards Nelly,  when  she  came  into  the  lower  cabin 
and  found  her  fast  asleep.  She  turned  back  the 
counterpane  from  one  of  the  dear  little  beds, 
and  undressing  the  child  as  well  as  she  could, 
lifted  her  into  the  berth.  It  was  not  for  any 
hope  of  reward,  either,  although  she  might  have 
expected  from  what  Nelly  had  said  of  her  un- 
known friend. 

Once  in  the  night  Nelly  woke,  and  thought 
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she  was  dreaming,  when  she  found  herself  so 
comfortably  situated.  But  she  could  not  quite 
make  it  out,  and  was  sound  asleep  again  before 
she  had  finished  trying. 

Her  famous  plan  of  hiding  in  the  cabin  was 
not  necessary,  for  she  had  not  finished  putting 
on  her  clothes  the  next  morning,  when  she 
heard  some  one  talking  with  the  chambermaid 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  the  girl  came 
down  to  tell  her,  her  father  was  there. 

How  her  hand  trembled,  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  fasten  the  top  hooks,  and  when  she 
first  began  to  go  up  the  cabin  stairs,  she  felt  as 
if  her  feet  were  sinking  under  her. 

But  it  was  not  the  meeting  she  had  antici- 
pated. A  worn-looking  laboring  man,  very 
poorly  dressed,  was  waiting  for  her,  and  though 
she  lifted  her  face  for  a  kiss,  he  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it,  or  even  to  look  at  her,  but  snatched 
at  the  bundle,  saying : 

"  A  pretty  chase  I've  had  for  you — come 
along,  I  shan't  get  to  work  to-day." 

The  girl,  quiet  as  she  was,  seemed  much  * 
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kinder  to  Nelly  than  her  father,  but  she  hardly 
dared  stop  to  thank  her,  and  found  herself  hur- 
ried over  the  plank,  and  walking  as  fast  as  she 
could  go,  before  she  dared  to  look  up  in  his  face 
again.  He  was  a  little,  very  little  like  her 
grandmother,  but  his  beard  and  hair  were 
rough,  and  his  whole  face  had  a  haggard  ex- 
pression, the  child  came  to  understand  only  too 
well. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  and  she  had  eaten  very 
little  since  the  day  before,  so  that  she  soon  felt 
sick  and  faint,  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  her 
father's  rapid  pace.  The  streets  were  narrow 
and  dirty,  the  houses  seemed  high  and  crowded 
together,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  the 
airy  suburb  in  which  her  grandmother  lived. 
But  the  offal  and  the  bad  odor  arising  from 
every  thing,  made  her  think  New  York  a  very 
filthy  place  indeed  ;  and  though  she  was  going 
to  her  mother,  and  her  father's  house,  Nelly 
felt  the  first  bitter  pangs  of  home-sickness, 

Her  father's  house  it  could  not  be  called. 
He  hired  but  one  room  in  a  wretched  tenement, 
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crowded  with,  families  as  poor,  and  as  squalid 
as  want  could  make  them.  Dirty  children  were 
sitting  on  the  front  steps,  and  forlorn-looking 
women  looked  out  of  the  open  doors,  as  they 
went  up  the  high  creaking  stairs,  which  did  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  washed  since  the  house 
was  built.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  children, 
swarming  about  on  the  landings,  did  not  creep 
through  the  dilapidated  banisters,  and  fall  into 
the  hall,  flights  below.  The  very  walls  had 
cracked  and  settled,  leaving  great  chinks  and 
crevices,  gaping  wider  every  day,  in  the  black, 
smoke-stained  plaster. 

Coming  from  the  spacious  saloons  of  the 
boat,  it  was  like  going  to  a  gloomy  prison  ;  and 
when  they  stopped  before  the  open  door  of  a 
room,  full  of  disorder  and  squalor  in  every 
shape,  Nelly  thought  her  father  had  come  to 
this  dreary  place  only  to  leave  a  message,  after 
all.  She  did  not  dream  this  was  to  be  her 
home. 

There  was  a  wooden  settee  in  one  corner, 
with  a  great  heap  of  rags  huddled  at  one  end  ; 
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a  tattered  quilt  was  spread  over  it,  on  which 
a  sickly,  starved-looking  baby  had  been  set 
down.  Two  larger  children  were  quarrelling  in 
one  corner  over  a  shred  of  cloth,  and  a  heavy- 
looking  girl  in  a  tattered  frock  stared  at  the 
new  comer  sullenly.  Nelly  felt  very  sorry  for 
these  poor  neglected  children  ;  still  she  hoped 
her  father  would  not  stop  there  long,  it  was 
such  a  very  uncomfortable  place. 

But  he  put  down  her  bundle,  and  seated 
himself  very  unceremoniously  at  the  table, 
where  some  cups  and  plates  were  standing,  tell- 
ing her,  at  the  same  time,  to  "fly  round  and 
make  herself  handy,"  and  sending  the  cross- 
looking  child  after  her  mother.  Here  was  an 
end  to  all  Nelly's  dreams  of  home,  and  house- 
hold love  ;  even  her  mother  was  like  the  rest 
when  she  came  in,  slatternly,  heavy-eyed,  and 
drooping,  like  a  person  who  had  lost  all  pride, 
and  energy  of  character. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

A   NEW    LIFE. 

IT  was  a  sore  change  and  trouble  for  the  child, 
who  felt  stupefied  by  all  she  saw  and  heard. 
The  whole  family  lived,  and  eat,  and  slept  in 
the  same  room,  for  the  little  dark  closet  in 
which  her  mother's  bed  was  placed  opened  into 
it,  so  that  the  air  was  unchanged.  At  her 
grandmother's  there  was  a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  the  housework  was  done  regularly,  before 
they  sat  down  to  sew.  Here  there  was  but  one 
closet,  which  held  every  thing  jumbled  together 
in  the  strangest  manner,  shoes  and  clothes, 
dishes,  the  very  limited  supply  of  cooking  uten- 
sils, two  or  three  old  books,  some  brown  papers 
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of  groceries,  bits  of  meat  on  broken  plates, 
slops  of  tea  and  milk  set  by  only  to  sour, — and 
many  more  things  than  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
first  glance. 

The  room  never  was  cleaned  up  ^  the  wash- 
tub,  with  a  few  pieces  soaking  in  cold  suds,  al- 
ways stood  on  the  chair  without  a  back,  and 
when  the  children  had  clean  clothes,  they  were 
wrung  out  and  dried  any  way,  their  dirty  frocks 
thrown  in  still  to  keep  things  about.  There 
were  no  regular  meal  times,  or  regular  meals  ; 
it  was  no  wonder  the  children  looked  miserable 
and  half-starved.  Kelly  sickened  at  the  scraps 
and  weak  tea  set  out  for  her  first  breakfast ; 
and  though  she  came  to  eat  enough  to  keep  her 
from  hunger,  she  often  thought  longingly  of  her 
grandmother's  neat  table  ;  the  cloth  coarse,  but 
clean,  and  the  dishes  set  in  order,  though  per- 
haps there  was  only  bread  and  water  for  their 
meal. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Nelly's 
mother,  sickly,  and  with  little  children,  to  keep 
every  thing  in  the  precise  order  her  mother-in- 
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law  delighted  in.  But  she  might  have  done 
better  if  she  had  not  been  a  vain,  ignorant  wo- 
man when  she  was  first  married.  As  the  wife 
of  a  laboring  man,  she  found  she  could  not  in- 
dulge in  finery,  and  to  keep  her  home  orderly 
she  would  have  to  work  hard,  and  give  up  her 
idle  companions,  and  their  morning  gossip  at 
the  store  or  market.  This  she  did  not  choose 
to  do,  but  worried,  and  fretted,  and  neglected 
her  home  and  children,  until  her  husband  be 
came  discouraged,  and  spent  his  wages,  as  a 
great  many  other  foolish  men  do,  where  it  was 
pleasanter,  in  bar-rooms,  and  drinking  saloons. 
So  things  had  gone  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  un- 
til the  family  lived  from  day  to  day  as  they 
could,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife  tried  to  do 
better. 

The  love  and  fondness  Nelly  had  expected 
were  driven  away,  by  this  poverty  and  bad  man- 
agement, from  the  household.  When  she 
asked  for  Mark,  Mrs.  Malcom  said  he  was  a 
bad,  selfish  boy,  who  did  not  come  near  them 
when  he  could  help  it  ;  and  they  should  never 
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see  him  at  all,  if  he  did  not  get  "  stuck"  some- 
times, and  have  to  pick  up  his  breakfast.  Nel- 
ly did  not  understand  this  at  all,  until  Jane, 
the  next  oldest  girl,  told  her  that  he  sold  news- 
papers on  the  wharves,  and  being  "  stuck,"  was 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  them. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  at  first  the  child  lost 
all  courage,  and  thought  only  of  escape  from 
the  wretched  life  before  her.  She  began  to 
plan  how  she  could  get  back  to  Baltimore,  and 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  could  work 
enough  for  the  chambermaid  to  pay  for  her 
passage  in  the  boat,  and  then  she  would  beg 
her  way  over  the  long  road.  Any  thing  was 
better  than  to  live  there.  But  after  all  some- 
thing told  her  that  her  grandmother  would  not 
think  she  had  done  right,  and  that  her  plan 
was  impossible.  It  was  not  that  she  was  proud 
or  idle.  She  was  willing  to  work,  but  she  did 
not  see  what  she  could  do  in  such  a  disordered 
household,  and  her  mother  already  began  to  tell 
her  she  was  "  not  worth  her  salt." 

She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  see  peo- 
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pie  who  were  vulgar,  and  ignorant,  and  pro- 
fane ;  and  every  thing  in  the  house  and  in  the 
street  was  revolting  to  her  natural  refinement, 
which  had  increased  in  the  solitary  and  guarded 
life  with  her  grandmother. 

The  week  dragged  slowly  by,  for  she  looked 
to  Sunday  as  a  relief.  It  had  always  been  a 
pleasant  day  to  her,  and  she  promised  herself 
it  could  not  fail  to  make  some  change  for  the 
better  now.  She  thought  her  father  would 
take  her  to  church,  and  she  should  hear  some- 
thing that  would  make  her  feel  better,  and 
lighten  the  load  from  her  heart.  Perhaps  they 
should  have  a  nice  talk  walking  together,  and 
they  would  come  home  better  friends.  Maybe 
Mark  would  come  and  see  them,  for  in  spite  of 
what  her  mother  had  said,  her  heart  yearned 
over  the  brother  and  playmate  she  had  always 
remembered  so  affectionately. 

But  Sunday  brought  no  change  to  the  Mal- 
coms  or  their  neighbors,  except  that  there  was 
more  noise,  and  tramping  on  the  stairs,  and 
more  men  lounging  about.  The  halls  were 
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reeking  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  pave- 
ment covered  by  knots  and  groups  of  people, 
while  the  women  dressed  in  what  showy  finery 
they  possessed,  leaned  out  of  the  windows,  or 
stood  in  the  street  laughing  and  joking  with 
them. 

Mrs.  Malcom  took  the  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  a  long  morning  nap,  and  Nelly  waited  in  vain 
for  any  intimation  from  her  father  that  he  was 
going  to  church.  She  made  herself  as  tidy  as 
she  could,  brushed  her  hair  smooth,  and  put  on 
one  of  her  remaining  clean  dresses  ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all.  Then  she  laid  out 
her  bonnet  on  the  bureau,  and  a  little  pair  of 
brown  cotton  gloves,  always  kept  for  church 
going;  but  all  her  preparations  were  lost  on 
him.  She  tried  to  be  patient  until  he  should 
get  through  the  newspaper  he  was  reading, 
and  went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  She 
wondered  if  it  was  Sunday  after  all.  No  one 
else  seemed  to  know  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ringing  of  church  bells  in  the  distance, 
she  would  have  thought  she  was  mistaken. 
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Just  then  her  father  called  to  her,  and  she 
turned  away  gladly.  Full  of  her  own  thoughts, 
she  did  not  imagine  he  could  want  her  for  any 
thing  else  than  to  walk  with  him  to  church, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  really  compre- 
hended that  he  expected  her  to  go  to  the  corner 
store,  and  bring  him  a  couple  of  pipes  and  some 
tobacco.  This  was  worse  than  all  the  rest  !  It 
was  hard  enough  to  see  him  and  her  mother 
neglect  what  she  had  always  been  taught  to 
consider  the  greatest  duty  and  pleasure  of  life, 
but  now  she  was  called  upon  to  break  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Sabbath  day  ! 

Nelly  stood  still,  as  if  stupefied  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  Jane,  to  whom  it  was  no  new  errand, 
began  to  laugh,  and  her  father  growing  im- 
patient, told  her  to  "be  off  and  not  stand 
fooling  there,  all  the  morning  ! " 

"  Oh  it  was  impossible  !  she  could  not  break 
a  command  so  positive."  But  her  father  only 
laughed,  and  finally  grew  angry  and  abusive,  at 
what  he  called  her  "  scruples." 

There  was  a  great  struggle  in  her  mind  for 
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a  moment,  as  she  grasped  the  pennies  he  had 
given  her,  but  she  knew  that  her  duty  to  her 
Father  in  heaven  was  above  all  others. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  father ! "  she  said  humbly  ; 
but  when  he  raised  his  arm  with  an  angry  ex- 
clamation as  if  to  strike  her,  she  dropped  the 
pennies  on  the  floor,  and  snatching  her  bonnet 
was  out  of  sight  in  another  moment. 

Poor  child  !  she  did  not  care  where  she  ran 
to,  or  what  became  of  her.  The  streets  all 
seemed  alike,  as  indeed  they  were  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  narrow  and  filthy,  and  crowded 
with  men  and  children,  in  their  Sunday  idleness. 
When  she  found  that  no  one  followed  her,  she 
walked  more  slowly,  and  began  to  think  over 
all  that  had  happened  and  what  would  become 
of  her.  She  knew  that  she  was  angry  at  her 
father  for  lifting  his  hand  against  her,  and  she 
felt  so  wicked  and  miserable  and  desolate,  that 
she  hardly  cared. 

Presently  she  noticed  that  more  orderly  peo- 
ple were  passing  her,  and  the  church  bells  she 
had  heard  that  morning  grew  more  distinct  and 
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clear  above  the  head.  She  was  near  the  church 
in  whose  steeple  they  were  ringing,  and  she 
stopped  on  the  curb-stone  to  watch  the  people 
going  in,  though  she  did  not  think  of  following 
them.  Then  the  bells  ceased,  and  it  was  quiet 
all  through  the  square.  The  old  sexton  came  and 
looked  out,  then  shut  the  green  vestibule  door, 
and  service  commenced. 

Nelly  ventured  to  seat  herself  on  the  project- 
ing stone-work  of  the  steps,  poor  little  outcast 
as  she  was  !  for  her  head  throbbed,  and  her 
limbs  trembled  under  her,  now  that  the  excite- 
ment of  feeling  was  passing  away.  She  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  shut  her  eyes,  hardly  car- 
ing whether  she  opened  them  again  or  not,  she 
was  so  very  miserable. 

Just  then  a  long  thrilling  strain  pealed  out 
from  the  organ,  and  the  whole  church  seemed  to 
vibrate  with  the  sound.  It  came  like  a  sense  of 
comfort  to  the  little  wanderer,  for  with  her  eyes 
closed,  the  last  week  melted  away  like  a  dream, 
and  she  was  once  more  sitting  at  her  grand- 
mother's side,  in  their  obscure  corner  of  the  gal- 
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lery,  listening  to  the  voluntary,  which  always 
sounded  so  grand,  and  often  made  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears. 

When  the  organ  ceased,  and  the  low  service 
commenced,  Nelly  began  to  question  herself,  as 
she  had  not  done  for  a  long  time.  How  little 
she  had  minded  her  grandmother's  parting  words 
or  the  teachings  of  those  many  Sunday  evenings, 
and  indeed  of  old  Mrs.  Malcom's  daily  life.  She 
had  not  even  said  her  prayers  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  and  she  felt  ashamed  to  remember 
how  easily  she  had  given  up  trying  to  make  her 
home  comfortable,  or  pleasing  her  mother.  She 
knew  she  might  have  acted  differently  in  many 
things. 

"  But  it's  no  use,"  she  said  to  herself  de- 
spondingly.  "  Every  thing  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be, 
and  there's  no  one  to  help  me  ! " 

She  had  not  thought  of  what  her  grand- 
mother had  called  her  "  provisions,"  before,  since 
she  left  Baltimore,  her  mind  had  been  in  such 
confusion  and  trouble  ;  thinking  of  that  last 
evening  together  brought  it  into  her  mind. 
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"'The  Lord  is  my  helper/"  she  said  over 
softly.  "  I  wish  He  would  help  me  !" 

The  child  did  not  know  that  she  had  been 
praying,  when  she  came  down  from  the  church 
steps  and  walked  slowly  away.  She  only  felt  that" 
she  had  done  wrong,  and  been  wicked  and  neglect- 
ful of  her  duty,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  home  again,  instead  of  running  away  as 
she  had  first  intended,  and  see  if  she  could  not 
really  help  her  mother,  and  make  the  children 
more  comfortable. 

But  the  good  influence  which  put  these 
humble,  earnest  thoughts  into  her  heart,  was 
an  answer  to  that  single  cry  for  help. 

"  I  can  try,  anyway,"  she  thought,  "  and 
that  will  be  better  than  if  I  was  contented  with 
seeing  every  thing  go  wrong/' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MARK. 

SHE  could  not  help  dreading  to  meet  her  father 
again,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take  what- 
ever happened  patiently,  even  though  he  should 
strike  her,  as  he  had  threatened  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

But  when  she  came  into  the  room,  he  did 
not  seem  to  notice  her  at  all.  He  was  laugh- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  in  high  good-humor  at 
something  he  was  listening  to.  A  boy  sat 
perched  up  sideways  on  the  window-seat,  tell- 
ing some  story  with  a  great  many  "  you 
sees,"  and  slang  phrases  of  all  sorts.  He  was 
short  and  thick-set,  with  quick,  bright  eyes, 
and  while  he  talked,  used  a  great  many  ges- 
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tures,  slapping  his  hand  on  his  knee,  whistling 
with  his  finger  at  the  side  of  his  mouth,  or 
pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

Nelly,  standing  in  the  door,  thought  him  a 
very  odd  boy  indeed,  but- when  he  looked  round 
at  her  with  his  quick  sharp  eyes,  there  was 
something  in  his  face  that  made  her  know  it 
was  Mark.  • 

"  Why  !  what  a  little  old  grandmother  it 
is  !"  he  said,  jumping  down  from  the  window- 
seat,  and  coming  up  to  her  curiously.  But  his 
tone  was  kind,  though  his  words  were  rottgh  ; 
and  the  little  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  he  gave 
her,  seemed  more  like  a  caress  than  any  thing 
since  her 'grandmother's  good-bye  kiss. 

"  She's  dreadful  pious  !  Mark/'  said  her 
father,  in  what  he  meant  for  a  playful  tone. 
Mark  having  been  very  successful  the  past 
week,  and  knowing  his  father's  wants  from  long 
experience,  had  brought  him  a  whole  paper  of 
tobacco,  and  an  odd  G-erman  pipe,  made  of 
wood,  and  carved,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  a 
stall  in  Chatham  street.  John  Malcom  was  in 
4 
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unusual  good-humor  with  every  body,  for  he 
was  very  proud  of  such  a  sharp  boy  as  Mark. 

"  Aint  she,  though  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Malcom, 
lolling  in  the  broken-backed  rocking-chair,  with 
the  baby  on  her  arm. .  For  once  the  baby  had 
a  clean  face,  and  did  not  cry,  but  sat  up  as  well 
as-  it  could,  with  its  thumb  in  its  mouth,  and 
stared  straight  at  Mark,  with  very  round  eyes. 

"  Altogether  too  high  and  mighty  for  poor 
folks  like  us  ! "  continued  her  father,  winking 
at  his  precocious  son. 

"  Can't  'sociate  with  us,  I  s'pose,"  chimed 
in  Mark.  "  I  say,  Sissy,  you  don't  look  as  if 
you  belonged  here,  that's  a  fact." 

He  had  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  the  old-fashioned  little 
figure,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  disorder  of  all 
around,  —  even  to  himself,  though  he  was 
dressed  in  his  best,  with  wide  trousers,  a  vest 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  a  showy  scarf  like  a 
man's,  fastened  by  a  brooch  with  a  red  stone  in 
it.  With  all  this  finery,  his  hair  was  untidy, 
and  his  hands  would  have  looked  the  better  for 
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soap  and  water.  Mark  had  a  kindly  heart,  and 
when  he  saw  Nelly's  chin  quiver  at  this  jeering, 
he  felt  very  sorry,  and  very  glad  she  had  come 
home,  and  was  such  a  nice-looking  girl.  So  he 
took  her  part  directly,  and  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve she  was  proud  or  "  stuck  up,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  and  "  nobody  should  plague  her 
when  he  was  by." 

Nelly  was  very  grateful  for  th'e  first  really 
kind  words  she  had  heard,  and  remembering 
her  resolutions,  offered  to  take  the  baby  and 
amuse  it,  while  her  mother  got  their  dinner. 
The  child's  good-humor  lasted  all  the  while  it 
sat  with  her,  and  Nelly  wondered  that  she  had 
not  taken  any  interest  in  it  before. 

The  love  of  children  is  not  so  much  an  in- 
stinct with  little  girls  as  people  often  consider 
it.  They  do  not  always  take  to  babies  natu- 
rally, particularly,  as  in  Nelly's  case,  when  they 
have  not  been  brought  up  with  them.  And 
even  where  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  many  a  poor  child 
toils  beyond  its  strength,  in  the  hard  endeavor 
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to  nurse  and  amuse  a  fretful  infant.  Poor 
weary  little  slaves  of  the  cradle,  growing  up 
with  weakened  and  bent  figures,  in  token  of  an 
early  bondage.  So  it  was  a  hard  task  to  Nelly, 
the  first  she  set  herself,  and  it  required  all  the 
patience  and  skill  she  could  command,  when 
the  child  was  peevish  and  sleepless. 

Then,  too,  she  tried  to  put  the  room  into  a 
little  better  order,  when  Monday  morning  came. 
Mrs.  Malcom,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  baby, 
was  suspicious  of  this  new  movement,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  "  let  things  alone,  and  not  med- 
dle." So  Nelly  gave  it  up  for  a  while,  and  be- 
gan thinking  what  else  she  could  busy  herself 
about. 

The  twins,  John  and  Sarah,  were  always 
quarrelling,  about  as  she  had  first  seen  them. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  amuse  them,  poor 
neglected  little  ones,  and  no  wonder  they  were 
torments  to  themselves  and  all  around  them. 
Nelly  had  no  experience  in  children's  play,  and 
it  required  even  more  patience  than  to  hush  the 
baby,  but  she  managed  to  interest  them  after 
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a  while.  They  were  very  shy  of  her  at  first, 
and  made  faces  at  her,  and  pulled  her  hair,  and 
John,  who  had  what  is  called  a  bad  disposition, 
pinched  her  arm  black  and  blue,  the  first  time 
she  put  it  around  him.  Nelly  felt  very  much 
discouraged,  but  before  the  first  week  of  trial 
was  out,  she  had  won  Sarah  over  by  a  rag  doll, 
with  very  distinctly  inked  eyes  and  nose,  while 
John  sat  quiet  for  half  an  hour  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Malcom  looked  on,  and  said  nothing, — 
nothing  encouraging  at  least, — but  she  did  not 
interfere  with  Nelly's  next  attempt  at  cleaning 
up  the  house. 

It  was  surprising  how  quickly  the  week 
went  round,  in  comparison  with  the  last,  and 
Sunday  morning  brought  Mark  again,  who  felt 
there  was  an  'attraction  his  home  had  never 
possessed  before. 

Nelly  had  been  up  long  before  her  father 
and  mother.  She  had  not  yet  attempted  to 
clean  the  walls  or  the  floor  ;  but  the  chairs 
were  set  up,  and  the  bundle  of  odds  and  ends 
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had  been  cleared  from  the  corner  of  the  settee, 
where  soiled  clothes  generally  collected  for  the 
wash-tub.  The  table  was  set  with  an  attempt 
at  order,  and  though  the  children's  dresses  were 
both  ragged  and  dirty,  their  faces  were  clean, 
and  their  stiff  straggling  hair  brushed  out  of 
their  eyes. 

Every  thing  showed  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment but  Jane.  Jane  was  just  up,  as  sullen, 
and  untidy,  and  cross,  as  on  the  first  day  Nelly 
had  seen  her.  She  stood  out  against  all  ad- 
vances on  her  sister's  part,  evidently  regarding 
her  with  jealous  dislike.  No  wonder  Nelly  "let 
her  alone/'  after  being  told  to  do  so  so  often. 
Jane  sat  perched  up  on  an  arm  of  the  setteef* 
when  Mark  came  in,  the  very  picture  of  what 
we  have  heard  called  "  a  hateful  child." 

Nelly  was  very  glad  to  see  Mark.  He  was 
kind  to  her,  just  as  she  thought  he  would  be 
before  she  came  from  Baltimore  ;  and  then  she 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  great  many  questions,  and 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  him  about  things  at 
home.  Besides  she  had  one  hope,  dearer  than 
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all  the  rest.  Perhaps  he  would  go  to  church 
with  her  ;  there  she  should  not  feel  so  strange, 
and  they  would  have  a  nice  walk  together. 

Mark  had  a  square  paper  parcel  under  his 
arm,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  calico  dress 
for  Nelly  !  Like  all  his  class,  he  was  very  gen- 
erous, and  when  he  had  money  spent  it  freely. 

"  I  was  going  to  get  you  a  breastpin  like 
mine,"  he  said,  the  satisfaction  of  pleasing  her 
fairly  shining  out  of  his  face.  "  You  see  I've 
been  saving  up  for  four  or  five  weeks,  for  a  grand 
excursion  some  of  our  fellows  were  going  to, 
but  I  concluded  to  let  you  see  I  took  a  fancy  to 
you." 

The  pleased  look  in  Nelly's  eyes  repaid  him 
for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  She  never  had 
had  a  new  dress  bought  for  her  before.  Old 
Mrs.  Malcom,  the  most  economical  of  women, 
always  made  them  out  of  her  own,  so  their  co- 
lors were  already  dull  when  they  came  into 
Nelly's  possession.  Mark  had  chosen  a  neat 
bufF  pattern  on  a  white  ground,  almost  as  pretty 
as  a  lawn.  The  richest  silk  would  not  have 
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pleased  her  more,  or  indeed  as  much,  for  Nelly 
already  understood.that  it  would  have  been  as 
unsuited  to  her  as  the  red  breastpin  she  was 
very  glad  Mark  had  not  bought. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GAINING    COURAGE. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Malcom  still  slept  on,  undis- 
turbed by  the  sunshine,  now  pouring  into  the 
uncurtained  windows,  or  the  sound  of  their 
children's  voices. 

Mark  had  commenced  his  explanations. 
"  You  see,  Nelly,  I  couldn't  stand  it  here  at 
home.  It  always  looked  like  a  hurrah's  nest, 
as  Bill  Ellis  says  ;  the  children  crying,  and 
mother  cross.  I  got  cuffed  about  enough,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  made  up  my  mind  !  So  since 
I  got  started,  I  kept  away  pretty  well." 

"  But  if  father  and  mother  are  so  poor, 
don't  you  think  you  ought  to  help  them  ? " 
4* 
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And  Nelly  looked  wistfully  at  the  new  dress, 
as  if  she  was  afraid  she  had  no  right  to  it. 

"  Oh,  I  got  tired  of  that/'  Mark  returned, 
with  one  of  his  disagreeable  side  looks.  It  was 
a  cunning  expression  Nelly  did  not  like,  and 
very  different  from  his  naturally  frank,  honest 
face.  "  Father  spends  every  cent  he  can  get. 
I  never  got  a  sixpence  from  him,  even,  to  set 
me  up.  Do  you  know  how  I  started  ?  Well, 
I  was  down  on  the  wharf  one  day,  looking  round 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  a  watching  the 
people  go  on  board  the  steamboat,  and  the  boys 
selling  'em  papers.  They  seemed  to  have  so 
many  coppers,  the  boys  did,  and  I  never  had  a 
red  cent.  So  I  was  wishing  I  could  sell  papers 
too.  So  an  old  gentleman  came  along  with 
gold  specs  and  a  cane,  and  he  stopped  to  buy 
some  oranges  of  a  woman  right  in  front  of  me. 
He  couldn't  see  very  well,  and  he  dropped  a  five 
dollar  gold  piece,  and  it  rolled  away,  and  I  run 
after  it.  Well,  he  gave  me  a  shilling,  when  I 
brought  it  to  him,  and  told  me  to  make  a  good 
use  of  it.  What  d'ye  think  I  did  ?" 


.. 
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"  Bought  some  newspapers,  I  suppose," 
said  Nelly,  very  much  interested  in  the  gener- 
ous old  gentleman. 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  laid  sixpence  right  out 
with  the  orange  woman,  and  eat  'em  right  up  ! " 

"  Why,  Mark  !  "  ejaculated  his  listener,  at 
this  unparalleled  extravagance. 

"  Well,  I  did  ;  and  kept  the  change  in  my 
pocket  all  night.  There's  total  abstinence  for 
you  !  and  next  day  I  went  into  business  with 
it.  There!" 

"  Did  you  get  rich  right  away?"  inquired 
Nelly  simply. 

"Rich!  Whew!"  Mark  relieved  himself  by  a 
prolonged  whistle.  "  Why,  sometimes  I  haven't 
got  a  cent  to  help  myself  with,  only  they  know 
me  at  the  offices  now,  and  trust  me,  till  I  come 
'round  again." 

"  But  where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Most  any  where,"  said  Mark  easily. 

Nelly  was  far  from  satisfied  at  this  vague 
response.  "  You  can't  sleep  any  where  !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can.     It's  nothing  when  you're 
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used  to  it,  in  summer  any  way.  Cold  weather, 
it's  rather  tough  sometimes,  especially  in  a 
store  box  and  shavings." 

Nelly  began  to  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  to  accept  Mark's  generous 
present,  when  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremi- 
ties. She  did  not  know  how  much  was  squan- 
dered by  these  homeless  news-boys,  on  the 
theatre  and  treats,  in  their  careless,  good- 
natured  improvidence.  But  she  heard  her 
mother  stirring  in  the  next  room,  and  the  most 
important  subject  was  not  touched  upon.  Mark 
had  come  to  seem  to  her  now  like  the  old  play- 
mate she  had  remembered  affectionately  so 
many  years.  He  was  so  kind,  and  had  brought 
her  the  dress  of  his  own  accord.  She  would 
not  hesitate. 

"Mark,  won't  you  take  me  with  you  to 
church  sometimes  1 " 

He  stared  at  her  in  genuine  amazement  for 
a  moment,  and  then  he  began  to  laugh,  so  that 
Nelly  felt  hurt  and  mortified. 

"  Well,  that's  good  !  you  don't  suppose  I  go 
to  church,  little  one  !  " 
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"I  thought  every  one  went  to  church," 
Nelly  said  meekly. 

"  Maybe  they  do  when  they  can't  help 
themselves.  I  had  to  once.  A  Sunday  school 
teacher  came  round  and  gave  me  some  new 
shoes,  if  Fd  go,  so  mother  used  to  send  me. 
Didn't  I  hate  it?  There  we  sat,  all  sermon 
time,  on  a  row  of  hard  benches,  and  the 
minister  said  such  hard  words  ;  My  !  I  never 
went  once,  after  I  wore  out  the  shoes." 

Nelly  scarcely  knew  what  argument  to  offer 
to  her  brother,  whose  way  of  speaking  troubled 
and  shocked  her.  Her  grandmother  had  taught 
her  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  a  delight — holy  of 
the  Lord — honorable, "  and  her  example  had 
been  even  more  convincing  than  her  words. 
Missing  Sunday  out  of  her  week  would  make  it 
seem  very  long,  and  how  was  she  to  keep  it 
"  holy  "  with  nothing  to  help  her.  Mark  noticed 
the  rapid  change  in  her  face,  and  might  have 
made  some  promise  to  please  her,  but  just  then 
their  mother'  came  in  from  the  dark  closet  where 
she  slept,  and  no  more  was  said. 
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Nelly  had  made,  up  her  mind  what  was 
right  for  her  to  do.  She  knew  that  Mark's 
refusing  to  go  was  no  excuse  for  her,  and  that 
afternoon,  when  her  mother  carrying  the  baby, 
and  followed  by  Jane,  had  gone  into  one  of  the 
neighbor's  rooms,  she  made  herself  ready,  and 
followed  her  down  stairs.  Mr.  Malcom  had 
taken  the  twins  out  to  walk  with  him,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do,  yet  she  knew 
she  ought  to  ask  her  mother's  permission  to  go 
out.  It  was  a  very  hard  matter,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  a  rebuff,  but  finally  from  the  door  at- 
tracted Mrs.  Malcom's  attention. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  yourself, 
sure,"  was  the  ungracious  answer  she  re- 


Mrs.  Malcom  was  too  selfish  a  woman  to  love 
her  children  for  their  own  sakes  ?  If  she  had 
any  favorite,  it  was  the  sulky  Jane,  and  though 
she  had  worried  her  husband  with  sending  for 
Nelly  to  mind  the  younger  ones,  she  now  wish- 
ed her  back  again,  for  the  child's  ways  were  a 
perpetual  reproof  to  her. 
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"  She  was  altogether  too  much  like  her 
grandmother,"  Mrs.  Malcom  told  her  neighbor 
Mrs.  Pierce.  It  was  no  great  wonder  that  she 
had  never  been  a  favorite  with  her  mother-in- 
law.  This  unfortunate  marriage  of  her  only  son 
had  been  one  of  the  great  troubles  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
com's  quiet  life.  She  knew  how  it  would  be  from 
the  first,  just  as  she  saw  him  sink  step  by  step 
from  an  honest  hard-working  mechanic.  He 
was  a  stonecutter,  as  her  own  father  had  been, 
and  showed  more  than  usual  talent  in  the  deco- 
rative part  of  his  trade.  He  carved  tablets  and 
cornices  into  wreaths,  and  branches,  and  many 
other  delicate  devises,  with  a  skill  that  was 
noticed  and  praised  by  his  employers.  But  now 
he  had  become  a  common  day  laborer,  hewing 
rough  blocks  of  granite  or  sandstone,  for  the 
builders,  or  idling  about  for  days  and  weeks 
without  seeking  employment. 

Nelly  did  not  yet  comprehend  all  the  troubles 
of  her  new  home,  but  she  was  glad  enough  to 
escape  from  it,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  Next 
best  to  seeing  her  grandmother,  was  being  by 
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herself  to  think  of  her.  So  .she  walked  along 
contentedly,  listening  to  the  same  church  bells 
that  had  guided  her  the  week  before. 

When  she  reached  the  church  the  service 
had  not  yet  begun.  She  summoned  all  her 
courage  to  enter  alone,  and  asked  the  sexton  to 
"  please  tell  her  where  she  might  sit  without 
disturbing  any  body." 

He  was  a  kind  old  man,  a  Scotchman  like  her 
grandmother,  and  her  timid,  respectful  manner 
pleased  him.  So  he  led  the  way  into  the  gal- 
lery and  gave  her  a  seat  near  the  organ,  where 
she  could  see  the  rows  of  great  black  and  white 
keys ;  and  better  still,  the  pulpit  and  the 
clergyman  were  directly  before  her. 

She  nestled  down  into  the  corner,  very 
thankful  that  she  had  ventured  to  come  alone, 
and  to  speak  to  the  sexton ;  for  now  she  was 
not  troubled  by  the  fear  that  some  one  might 
claim  the  place.  After  fhat  the  sexton  used  to 
see  the  same  little  girl  just  before  the  bells  had 
done  ringing  come  up  the  steps  with  her  serious 
face,  and  wait  a  moment  for  his  nod  of  consent. 
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Then  she  would  glide  away  to  the  corner  by  the 
organ,  and  sit  with  that  same  steadfast  look  fixed 
on  the  clergyman  all  through  the  service.  She 
always  came  early  when  she  could  get  away,  for 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could  compose  her 
thoughts  to  pray  more  earnestly  there  than  at 
home.  So  she  would  shut  her  eyes,  while  the 
voluntary  thrilled  through  the  church,  and  ask 
for  help  to  do  right  in  the  week  to  come. 

Her  prayers  were  very  simple  and  childlike, 
but  they  were  sincere — "  nothing  doubting" — 
and  it  comforted  her  to  ask  God's  blessing  on 
her  grandmother,  and  that  she  might  be  a  help 
to  her  father  and  mother.  Her  greatest  temp- 
tation, and  her  dearest  wish,  always  came  last. 

"  Don't  let  me  hate  Jane,  but  be  good  to 
her,  and  make  Mark  a  good  boy,  and  some  day 
may  he  come  with  me,  and  listen  and  pray 
too." 

Disliking  Jane  was  not  her  only  tempta- 
tion. She  was  sometimes  afraid  she  should 
forget  to  honor  her  father  and  mother,  when 
they  were  cross  or  unjust.  This  she  tried  to 
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drive  away  by  planning  how  she  could  be  more 
useful  to  them,  and  make  them  and  Jane  love 
her. 

By  and  by  Jane  did  soften,  and  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  Nelly  ever  had,  was  when 
she  came  of  her  own  accord,  and  called  her 
"  sister."  Before  the  very  cold  days  of  winter 
they  were  good  friends,  and  Jane  grew  ambitious 
to  be  neat  and  industrious  like  her  sister.  Nelly 
was  glad  to  show  her,  and  glad  of  her  help,  for 
she  had  undertaken  more  than  one  little  pair 
of  hands,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  industrious, 
could  do. 

A  long  time  before,  when  Mark  gave  her  the 
new  dress,  Nelly's  mind  had  been  disturbed 
many  days  and  nights,  considering  how  it  would 
get  made.  She  had  never  attempted  such  a 
thing  herself.  Her  grandmother  had  been  the 
mantuamaker  of  their  little  household,  though 
Nelly  helped  her  with  the  skirts  and  plain 
seams.  She  knew  her  mother  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  making  it,  and  yet  Mark  looked  disap- 
pointed every  Sunday  because  she  did  not  have 
., 
it  on. 
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She  was  sitting  on  the  stairs  with  the  baby 
in  her  arms  one  day,  thinking  it  all  over,  when 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  room  opened,  and  she 
heard  her  say  to  a  woman  who  was  coming  out  : 
"  I'd  have.it  done  for  you  to-morrow  if  I  could 
any  way,  but  you  know  what  a  sick  baby  is  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  this  child  hasn't  been  out  of 
my  arms  an  hour  to-day." 

Now  Andy,  Nelly's  little  brother,  had 
grown  to  be  much  better  natured  than  when 
she  first  undertook  to  amuse  him.  He  was 
not  naturally  ill-tempered,  but  he  had  been 
miserably  neglected  ;  and,  with  a  little  look- 
ing after,  would  amuse  himself  for  a  long  time 
with  such  playthings  as  Jane  or  Nelly  could 
find  for  him/ 

A  selfish  person  would  not  have  thought 
of  offering  Mrs.  Pierce  assistance  ;  but  Nelly 
said  to  herself,  "I  might  as  well  have  two 
babies  as  one."  So  she  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
offered  her  services  as  nurse  so  pleasantly,  that 
Mrs.  Pierce's  face  brightened  up  in  a  minute. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  any  thing  with 
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him,  but  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure/' 
she  said. 

Nelly  set  Andy  down  on  the  little  piece 
of  carpet  before  the  bed,  and  held  out  her  arms 
to  the  sick  baby.  It  turned  away  from  her  at 
first,  but  she  finally  coaxed  it  to  come  and  see 
Andy  ;  and  for  a  long  time  kept  both  children 
quiet  by  some  empty  spools  threaded  on  a  piece 
of  cord.  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  was  a  dressmaker, 
and  very  anxious  to  finish  the  woman's  work, 
looked  on  delighted  at  Nelly's  handy  ways. 
They  fell  into  quite  a  neighborly  talk  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  and  it  ended  in  Nelly  telling 
a  great  deal  about  her  grandmother,  and  her 
Baltimore  home,  and  a  proposition  from  Mrs. 
Pierce  to  cut  and  fit  the  new  dress,  such  odd 
times  as  she  could  spare  to  tend  the  baby. 

Nelly  thought  it  a  most  fortunate  agree- 
ment to  "  change  work,"  as  Mrs.  Pierce  called 
it.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  do  neighborly 
errands  for  Mrs.  Miller,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  her  she  had  done  any  thing  to  be  rewarded 
for. 
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Mrs.  Malcom  was  one  of  the  unreasonable 
women  who  are  so  hard  to  please,  because  they 
go  contrary  to  what  you  expect.  If  Nelly 
worked  about  briskly  "she  was  always  undei 
foot,  and  in  every  body's  way  ; "  if  she  took 
Andy  and  the  twins  out  to  walk,  or  to  seek 
refuge  in  their  good  neighbor's  room — "  she 
never  could  be  found  when  she  was  wanted, 
and  was  for  ever  gadding  the  streets."  Mrs. 
Pierce  used  to  tell  her  it  was  a  shame  "to  use 
that  quiet,  tidy  little  thing  so  badly,"  and  even 
Jane  sometimes  spoke  up  in  her  defence. 

As  the  cold  autumn  days  came  on,  the 
prospect  for  the  winter  seemed  very  discourag- 
ing. Mr.  Malcom  was  out  of  work,  and  out 
of  temper,  for  the  two  generally  came  together. 
Mark  was  home  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
though  Nelly  hoped  every  time  a  letter  came 
from  her  grandmother  that  something  would  be 
said  about  her  going  back,  there  never  was 
more  than  a  kind  message  to  her,  or  a  bit  of 
news  about  the  Millers  or  Mr.  Jones.  It  was 
not  that  the  old  lady  did  not  wish  for  her 
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darling,  but  she  hoped  by  this  time  she  was 
contented  and  useful.  She  did  not  suppose  her 
father  and  mother  would  consent  to  spare  her 
again,  after  they  had  so  insisted  on  her  return, 
and  thought  it  would-  not  be  kind  to  propose  it 
herself. 

New  York,  then,  was  to  be  Nelly's  home. 
That  was  settled.  In  the  great,  busy,  restless 
city  she  was  to  grow  up  to  girlhood,  to  woman- 
hood. But  how?  That  was  a  question  she 
often  asked  herself. 

.Was  she  to  live  on  contented  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  around  her,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Pierce,  all  idle  and  ignorant,  suffering 
with  poverty  and  want  ?  How  could  she  es- 
cape from  it  into  a  healthier,  purer  life,  where 
the  mind,  and  heart,  and  body,  were  all  prop- 
erly cared  for,  as  in  her  old  home  ? 

"  There  is  nobody  to  help  me,  nobody  in  the 
world,  I  mean/'  thought  Nelly  to  herself;  for 
sometimes  she  lay  awake  far  into  the  night, 
turning  these  things  over  and  over  in  her  mind. 
"  Grandmother  is  too  far  away  ;  and  besides, 
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she  doesn't  know."  Nelly  was  right  ;  old  Mrs. 
Malcom  was  spared  the  knowledge  of  her  son's 
degradation  as  a  drunkard,  and  the  misery  it 
brought  to  the  daily  life  of  himself  and  family. 
"  Mark  would,  if  he  only  knew  how  ;  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  can  hardly  take  care  of  herself.  But 
maybe  she  can  tell  me."  That  was  some- 
thing, and  the  child  went  to  sleep  to  dream  her 
plans  over  and  over  again. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SERVICE. 

ONE  Sunday,  the  first  for  a  long  time,  the  old 
Bexton  missed  the  little  girl  from  her  seat  by 
the  organ. 

Nelly  was  far  away  from  the  church  that 
morning.  She  had  commenced  the  new  life  she 
had  thought  about  so  long.  If  the  old  man 
could  have  seen  her  then,  he  would  have  found 
her  in  a  beautiful  room,  furnished  with  the 
greatest  taste  and  care.  It  was  a  chamber  in 
one!%f  the  palace-like  mansions,  that  are  such 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  squalor  and  poverty 
of  the  great  metropolis. 

Now  the  bright  eyes  that  have  read  Nelly's 
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story  so  far,  will  perhaps  sparkle,  and  the  busy 
little  brain  imagine  that  their  owner  has  found 
out  the  mystery  of  the  wonderful  change.  The 
kind  lady  of  the  cars  has  sought  out  Nelly,  and 
brought  her  to  this  lovely  house,  to  live  with 
her,  and  have  all  that  heart  can  wish,  and  so 
ends  all  the  troubles  and  trials  ! 

That  would  be  very  pleasant,  certainly. 
But  Nelly  has  never  seen  the  lady,  who,  in  the 
busy  circle  in  which  she  moves,  has  almost  for- 
gotten the  child's  existence.  Look  again.  The 
blue  hangings  of  the  French  bedsteads  and  the 
window-curtains  are  very  beautiful ;  and  the 
carpet  is  soft  and  fine,  but  in  the  long  mirror 
that  reflects  them,  you  see  Nelly  also,  in  the 
same  faded  dress,  and  high  apron,  and  with  a 
duster  in  her  hand,  as  when  you  first  made  her 
acquaintance. 

It  is  no  such  wonderful  change,  after  all. 
Nelly  has  gone  out  to  service  ! 

Mrs.  Pierce  was  the  means  of  getting  her 
the  place,  She  had  been  a  seamstress  in  the 
family  years  before,  and  sometimes  went  to  see 
5 
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them  ;  when  she  heard  that  an  errand  girl  was 
wanted,  she  thought  immediately  of  Nelly,  and 
recommended  her  so  warmly,  that  the  lady  was 
ready  to  engage  her  on  the  spot. 

Going  out  to  service  had  somehow  never 
been  one  of  Nelly's  plans.  She  had  been  taught 
to  sew  so  carefully,  that  Mrs.  Pierce  had  en- 
couraged her  to  hope  she  could  get  a  situation 
with  a  milliner  or  dressmaker.  Then  she 
could  earn  money,  and  buy  books,  and  read,  and 
study.  That  was  the  aim  of  all  her  plans. 
But  no  such  situation  offered,  and  here  was  one 
open  to  her  ;  and  Nelly  pondered  over  it  as  se- 
riously as  many  a  grown  person  has  done  in  de- 
ciding their  plans  for  life. 

She  knew  her  grandmother  had  looked  for- 
ward to  her  being  a  dressmaker,  too ;  but  then 
old  Mrs.  Malcom  believed  in  doing  heartily 
whatever  came  to  hand.  So  her  grandchild 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  knew  all 
about  it — how  much  help  Jane  was  now — -how 
hard  it  was  for  them  to  get  even  the  poorest 
food  and  clothes — how  often  she  had  heard  her 
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mother  wish  "  she  was  back  where  she  came 
from" — she  would  think  the  service  place  ought 
to  be  taken. 

Timidity  was  natural  to  Nelly.  Nothing 
but  the  certainty  that  an  unpleasant  thing 
was  right  and  best,  ever  gave  her  courage  to  do 
it.  If  she  was  brave  and  hopeful  of  the  future, 
it  was  bravery  of  mind,  and  not  of  the  body. 
When  it  was  all  decided,  and  Mrs.  Pierce  had 
gained  Mrs.  Malcom's  grumbling  consent,  it 
was  very  hard  to  think  of  going  among  stran- 
gers, and  serving  a  mistress  who  might  not  be 
kind  to  her. 

"  But  it  is  something,"  reasoned  the  child 
with  herself ;  "  and  if  I  don't  try,  I  shall  never 
do  any  thing.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  feel 
so.  Two  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  that's 
certain.  1  wonder  if  Mark  can  earn  two  dollars 
a  month  ?  " 

Two  dollars  a  month  !  It  was  magnificent 
wages  in  Nelly's  eyes,  for  she  did  not  know  how 
much  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  frocks  cost,  any 
more  than  you  do,  I  suppose.  She  speculated 
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a  great  deal  on  the  disposal  of  this  immense 
sum  ;  and  with  her  usual  generosity,  only 
thought  of  what  she  could  huy  for  other  people 
with  it. 

After  all  it  was  hard  to  say  good-bye.  Her 
father  had  noticed  her  a  great  deal  more  lately, 
and  even  said,  now  that  she  was  going,  that 
the  house  looked  like  another  place  since  she 
came  in  it.  That  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
pay  her  for  the  many  discouraging  days,  and 
the  real  hard  work  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Then  Jane  cried  all  night  when  she  heard  of 
it,  and  the  morning  she  left,  the  twins  cried 
because  Jane  did.  So  there  was  quite  a  dreary 
parting — Mrs.  Malcom  as  unloving  as  ever,  and 
the  baby  kicking  and  crowing  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  imagined,  because  he  saw  Nel- 
ly's bonnet  on,  that  he  was  to  be  taken  out  for 
a  walk,  and  little  dreamed  that  his  kind  nurse 
was  going  away  from  him. 

She  was  afraid  she  should  have  to  set  off 
without  bidding  Mark  good-bye.  Fortunately 
he  came  in  just  as  she  was  starting,  and  car- 
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ried  her  bundle  for  her,  protesting  against  the 
whole  thing  though,  and  saying  he  should  never 
want  to  see  home  if  she  was  going.  Mrs.  Pierce 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  her  room  to  say  a 
pleasant  word  to  her,  and  tell  her  she  must  not 
mind  Mrs.  Bell's  ways,  for  she  was  kind-heart- 
ed, though  hasty.  So  Nelly,  accompanied  by 
Mark,  set  out  on  her  second  venture. 

They  had  a  nice  long  walk  and  talk,  it  was 
a  pleasure  for  both  of  them  to  remember  for  a 
long  time.  They  had  started  early,  and  when 
Mark  found  that  Nelly  had  never  been  out  of 
the  miserable  neighborhood  in  which  they 
lived, — he  led  her  by  such  pleasant  streets,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  discovered  a  new  world. 

They  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the 
squares  to  rest,  after  a  while,  and  Nelly  told 
Mark  all  her  heart — how  she  wanted  to  help 
her  father  and  mother,  and  the  children,  and 
be  able  to  take  care  of  their  grandmother  when 
she  grew  old  and  feeble. 

"  Jane  ought  to  go  to  school,  Mark, "  she 
said  earnestly;  "and  then  there's  John  and 
Sarah." 
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ft  I  wish  I'd  been  sent.  I'd  have  been  in 
some  decent  place  before  this  ! "  Mark  answer- 
ed bitterly,  "I  ought  to  have  been/' 

"  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  study,  and  to 
read  now.  Grandmother  used  to  say  she  learn- 
ed more  by  reading,  than  all  the  quarters  she 
ever  went." 

"I  do  read,  Nelly.  I  read  the  papers,  and 
know  what's  going  on  as  well  as  most  any  man, 
and  how  poor  boys  study,  and  find  out  wonder- 
ful inventions,  and  get  rich;  and  how  other 
people  are  born  to  work  and  starve,  and  be 
miserable.  'Tisn't  any  use." 

"  There's  nothing  like  trying — nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  have  !  only  don't  venture  too  far, 
or  in  the  wrong  direction,"  a  pleasant  voice 
said  near  them. 

The  children  both  started.  It  was  only  a 
gentleman,  sauntering  up  the  walk,  who  had 
caught  Mark's  last  words.  He  smiled  at  them 
as  he  passed  along,  little  knowing  that  he  had 
sown  seed  by  the  wayside,  which  should  spring 
up  and  bear  good  fruit. 
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Nelly  looked  into  Mark's  moody  face. 
"There,  do  try,"  said  she,  "and  save  up 
your  money,  and  maybe  I'll  be  able  to  help 
you  too,  some  day  ;  who  knows  ?  " 

"  You  can't  do  any  thing,  little  one.  But 
you  do  make  me  ashamed  of  myself,  for  I  never 
thought  about  helping  other  people  in  my  life, 
and  you're  always  at  it.  If  father  only  wouldn't 
spend  so  much  money  in  drink  "  — 

"But  he's  promised  not  to — he  promised 
me  last  night,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going 
away, "  interrupted  his  sister.  It  did  not  seem 
right  to  be  talking  over  her  father's  faults  ; 
though  she  grieved  about  it,  and  one  of  her 
great  hopes  was  seeing  him  a  better  and  happier 
man. 

"  Nelly,"  said  Mark,  more  humbly  and  earn- 
estly than  ever  she  had  heard  him  speak  before, 
"  I  do  believe  if  we  could  live  together  I'd  be  a 
great  deal  better  boy.  Sometimes  when  I  read 
in  the  papers  how  many  a  poor  printer's  boy 
has  worked  his  way  up  in  the  world,  I  think  I'll 
go  into  some  office,  and  do  so  too,  for  I  know  I'm 
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quick  as  any  body.  And  then  I  get  off  with  the 
boys,  and  we  play  pitch  and  toss,  or  lie  'round, 
or  go  over  to  Hoboken,  and  I  think  how  nice  it 
is  to  be  my  own  master,  and  not  be  shut  up  all 
day  long,  working  away  just  for  bread  and 
clothes.  Don't  you  see,  Nelly  ?  So  I  get  worse 
and  worse.  That's  the  truth  of  it,  for  I  never 
had  any  good  example,  or  any  one  to  help  me  a 
bit  till  you  came  home." 

"  The  Lord  is  my  helper,"  Nelly  could  not 
help  saying  softly  to  herself. 

Mark  looked  up  wonderingly  as  they  walk- 
ed on. 

"  Poor  Mark  !  "  thought  his  sister,  "  he 
doesn't  understand ;  "  but  there  was  a  new 
bond  formed  between  the  brother  and  sister  by 
that  walk  and  talk  together,  which  helped  both 
to  venture  for  each  other  more  boldly  in  the 
right  way. 

The  difference  between  Mark  and  his  sister 
was,  that  all  his  plans  had  so  far  reference  to 
himself,  and  his  own  comfort.  From  the  tune 
she  could  remember  she  had  been  taught  to  think 
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for  others.  So  while  his  attempts  at  amendment 
had  his  own  success  for  their  aim,  and  when  they 
interfered  with  his  pleasure,  were  given  up  at 
once,  she  worked  on  faithfully  with  the  reward 
yet  to  come. 

Though  there  were  beautiful  drawing-rooms 
at  Mrs.  Bell's,  divided  by  rich  curtains  from  a 
dining  saloon,  furnished  as  handsomely,  and 
chambers  if  possible  more  luxurious  still,  the 
errand  girl's  life  had  at  first  little  to  do  with  ease 
or  comfort.  There  was  the  butler's  pantry,  with 
the  plate  safe  of  costly  silver,  the  china  closet 
loaded  with  glass  and  crystal,  and  French  por- 
celain, the  store-room  overflowing  with  dainties 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  Yet  Nelly  slept 
on  the  floor  in  the  cook's  room,  off  the  kitchen, 
that  she  might  be  on  hand  to  light  the  fire  in  the 
range,  when  the  mornings  were  cold  and  dark  ; 
she  eat  the  refuse  of  the  servants'  table  ;  for 
though  the  cook  took  care  it  was  bountifully 
supplied,  none  of  them  wanted  a  child  at  their 
meals,  who  was  in  such  constant  contact  with 
5* 
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their  mistress,  and  might  repeat  sayings  and  do- 
ings they  would  not  care  to  have  told. 

Nelly  soon  discerned  what  "  little  pitchers 
with  big  ears  "  meant,  though  at  first  she  inno- 
cently supposed  it  had  reference  to  some  article 
upon  the  dresser.  After  that  she  kept  out  of 
every  body's  way  as  much  as  possible,  though 
she  was  ready  to  help  any  one  that  called  upon 
her.  Sometimes  it  was  to  go  to  the  door,  or 
rub  the  silver  for  the  waiter,  or  to  shake  the 
mats,  and  sweep  the  stairs  for  the  housemaid, 
or  to  take  the  cook's  list  to  the  grocer's,  or  carry 
her  heavy  basket  to  market  for  her.  If  Mrs. 
Bell  changed  her  mind  three  times  in  an  hour 
about  some  order  for  dinner,  the  bell  rang  for 
Nelly  to  hurry  up  two  pair  of  stairs  and  down 
again,  and  she  made  numberless  similar  jour- 
neys, fair  weather  and  foul,  to  the  milliners  and 
mantilla-makers  employed  by  her  mistress, 
about  the  trimming  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  color  of  a 
ribbon. 

She  was  only  a  mortal  little  girl,  liable  to 
fatigue  and  colds  the  same  as  you  or  I,  and  knew 
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just  as  well  as  we  should  what  was  nearly  her 
duty,  and  when  she  was  imposed  upon.  So, 
though  she  was  generally  cheerful,  and  good- 
tempered,  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  there  were 
not  times  when  she  felt  cross  and  disobliging,  or 
stole  away  to  have  a  good  crying  spell,  even 
wishing  she  was  home  again,  bad  as  it  had 
been  there.  Then  she  had  the  children  to  love 
her  at  least,  and  Mark's  visits  to  look  forward 
to.  Here  there  was  nobody  really  to  care  for 
her,  and  though  Mark  came  once,  the  cook  or- 
dered him  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  it  was  too 
cold  to  stand  long  and  talk  in  the  area.  Mark 
was  indignant,  and  wouldn't  come  near  the 
house  again,  and  did  his  best  to  make  her  dis- 
contented and  get  her  to  leave  Mrs.  Bell's. 

It  was  particularly  hard  Sunday  after- 
noons when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  yet 
she  could  not  go  home  or  to  church  because 
the  waiter  was  out,  and  she  must  help  to  set 
the  tea  table,  or  it  was  the  cook's  day,  and 
Nelly  must  make  the  toast,  and  watch  the 
kitchen  fire.  One  of  these  Sunday  afternoons. 
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when  she  had  counted  on  going  home, — for 
she  had  met  Mark  in  one  of  her  numerous 
errands,  and  promised  to  come  if  she  could, — it 
was  particularly  hard  to  give  it  up,  because  the 
cook  intended  to  go  without  leave,  and  ordered 
her  to  have  every  thing  ready,  so  that  she  could 
get  tea  in  a  hurry  when  she  did  come  in. 

Nelly  had  more  desponding  thoughts  than 
usual,  when  her  work  was  through,  and  she  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  with  her  Bible  in  her  lap. 
She  did  not  open  it,  for  she  had  a  wicked  feel- 
ing of  anger  in  her  heart  against  the  cook,  and 
every  body  in  the  house.  She  had  been  two 
months  at  Mrs.  Bell's,  and  she  did  not  seem 
any  nearer  her  great  wishes  than  when  she 
came.  She  could  not  get  home,  to  be  of  any 
use  there,  or  to  Mark,  and  Mrs.  Bell  always 
wished  every  one  in  her  house  to  be  well  dressed, 
so  that  every  cent  of  her  wages  had  gone  for 
shoes,  and  a  new  dress. 

She  had  a  long  struggle  with  herself  before 
she  could  conquer  these  feelings,  and  it  was 
only  the  remembrance  of  the  dear  far-away 
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grandmother  that  softened  them.  Love  and 
anger  cannot  well  stay  in  the  same  mind  at 
once,  so  thinking  of  the  happy  days  now  gone 
for  ever,  and  calling  up  the  slender  bent  figure, 
and  peaceful  but  care-worn  face,  of  her  child- 
hood's best  friend,  such  a  yearning,  loving  wish 
to  see  her  again,  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
her  in  a  lonely  old  age,  came  into  the  child's 
heart,  that  the  angry  spirit  found  there  was  no 
room  for  it  there,  and  gave  place  to  better 
influences. 

There  was  her  Bible,  the  only  real  present 
her  grandmother  had  ever  made  her,  lying  on 
her  knee,  and  the  same  good  influence  doubt- 
less put  it  into  her  mind  to  read  the  parable  of 
the  TEN  TALENTS. 

She  had  often  read  it  before,  and  thought 
it  was  a  beautiful  story.  The  simple  parables 
had  for  her  all  the  charm  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful fairy  tale.  They  had  been  told  to  her  long 
before  she  could  read,  and  one  of  her  first  am- 
bitions had  been  to  spell  them  out  for  herself. 
Now  she  read  how  the  good  and  faithful  servants 
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had  been  commended,  and  the  unprofitable  idler 
punished.  It  seemed  to  have  a  new  meaning, 
and  encouraged  her  more  than  any  thing  had 
done  for  a  long  time. 

If  her  work  was  not  what  she  would  have 
chosen  for  herself,  hard  and  humble,  the  Master 
had  praised  his  servant  for  being  faithful  over 
a  few  things.  She  did  not  think  so  much  of 
the  reward.  It  was  the  commendation  and  the 
love  that  made  her  heart  lighten. 

It  must  be  so  nice  to  please  such  a  kind 
person.  Mrs.  Bell  never  seemed  to  notice  or 
to  care  when  a  thing  was  done  well.  If  it  was 
neglected,  she  saw  it  scon  enough.  But  Mrs. 
Bell  is  not  the  only  one  of  us  who  forget  to 
render  the  wages  of  pleasant  words  for  willing 
services,  though  they  are  often  more  hoarded 
and  valued  than  silver  or  gold. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

BERTHA    BELL. 

THE  very  next  day,  Monday  morning,  the  whole 
house  was  in  commotion  with  the  news  that 
Miss  Bertha,  Mrs.  Bell's  only  daughter,  was 
coming  home. 

If  Nelly  thought  any  thing  about  it,  it  was 
that  she  should  have  another  room  to  dust,  and 
more  orders  to  obey.  She  had  settled  it  in  her 
own  mind  that  Miss  Bertha  was  like  her  mother, 
a  cold,  haughty  woman,  who  would  take  no 
notice  of  her,  except  to  order  her  about. 

However,  she  helped  the  housemaid  put 
the  room  to  rights  as  carefully  as  if  it  was  for 
some  one  she  loved,  for  she  said  to  herself, 
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"  faithful  over  a  few  things."  She  had  never 
been  in  it  before,  and  thought  it  was  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house.  The  furniture 
was  very  handsome,  and  there  was  a  carved 
book-case,  full  of  nicely  bound  books,  very 
tempting  to  any  one  who  loved  to  read  as  well 
as  Nelly.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures, 
some  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  others  that 
looked  as  if  the  trees  would  rustle,  and  the 
brooks  sing,  they  were  so  natural.  She  could 
have  looked  at  them  a  long  time,  if  her  time 
had  been  her  own. 

There  was  one  thing  that  seemed  to  her 
Very  out  of  place.  It  was  a  plain  wooden  frame 
— Nelly  supposed  at  first  some  new-fashioned 
kind  of  a  clothes-horse — that  stood  near  the 
window  looking  out  on  the  square.  She  ex- 
pected every  minute  to  see  Nancy  carry  it  away, 
but  as  she  did  not  do  so,  reminded  her  of  it, 
when  every  thing  was  finished,  and  they  were 
going  to  shut  the  door. 

"  Oh  la,  no  !  "  Nancy  said  ;  "  Miss  Bertha 
would  be  as  mad  as  hops  if  any  body  touched 
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that  !  It  was  her  easel  that  she  painted 
pictures  on  ! "  Then  she  opened  a  drawer  in 
the  table,  which  she  ought  not  to  have  done, 
having  no  call  there,  and  showed  Nelly  quanti- 
ties of  brushes  and  lead  phials  of  paints,  and 
a  very  curious,  flat  piece  of  wood,  with  a  hole 
to  pass  the  thumb  through,  on  which  some  of 
these  very  paints  had  dried,  blue,  and  red  and 
yellow,  in  little  blotches  all  around  the  edge. 

Here  was  something  to  think  about !  Nelly 
had  always  loved  pictures,  from  the  rude  prints 
in  her  grandmother's  Bible,  to  the  superb 
paintings  in  the  drawing-room,  whose  frames 
she  had  brushed  many  a  day  until  she  had 
learned  to  know  them  all  apart,  and  take  a 
silent  pleasure  in  studying  them.  This  was 
more  than  a  child's  fancy  for  bright  colors  and 
pretty  things,  a  taste  she  had  unconsciously  in- 
herited from  her  father  and  grandfather,  though 
they  had  found  little  chance  to  cultivate  it. 

Her  respect  for  any  one  who  could  actually 
paint  a  picture, — and  such  beautiful  pictures, 
as  she  felt  those  in  Miss  Bertha's  room  to  be, 
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was  unbounded.  I  suppose  it  was  something 
like  the  admiration  and  reverence  Cousin  Alice 
felt  in  the  days  that  she  pored  over  "  Rosa- 
mond," and  Anna  Boss,"  for  "  a  real,  live  au- 
thor." She  would  have  given  all  her  favorite 
volumes,  any  day,  for  the  most  distant  glimpse 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  Miss  Leslie,  or  Mary 
Howitt, — even  if  they  had  not  spoken  a  word 
•to  her  !  So  Nelly  was  in  a  flutter  of  curiosity 
and  impatience,  every  time  the  bell  rang 
through  the  day,  to  see  Miss  Bertha  Bell. 

She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  open  the  door 
herself,  when  the  young  lady  did  arrive,  and  at 
the  very  first  glance  she  was  more  than  satis- 
fied. Miss  Bertha  was  tall,  and  quite  like  her 
mother,  but  her  voice  was  pleasant,  and  her 
smile — ah,  it  was  her  smile  that  went  to  the 
lonely  little  errand  girl's  heart,  as  she  said, 
"  Thank  you,  dear,"  when  Nelly  offered  to  take 
her  shawls. 

Mrs.  Bell  would  have  loaded  them  upon  her, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  little  hat-stand,  and  swept 
by  without  a  word.  Or  she  would  have  left 
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them  in  the  carriage  for  Nancy  to  go  out  in  the 
rain  and  bring  in. 

Nelly  was  very  anxious  to  see  how  the  young 
lady  would  look  with  her  bonnet  off,  and  to 
hear  her  speak  again.  Much  to  her  disappoint- 
ment she  was  not  called  to  the  parlor  all  the 
evening,  and  Nancy  waited  on  the  room  when 
bed-time  came. 

So  it  was  not  until  she  knocked  at  the  door 
the  next  morning,  being  sent  by  Mrs.  Bell,  to 
see  if  her  daughter  would  come  down  to  break- 
fast or  have  it  sent  up,  that  she  saw  Miss  Ber- 
tha again. 

She  was  already  up,  and  reading,  in  her 
dressing-gown.  Nelly  noticed  that  she  laid  the 
book  on  the  dressing-table.  When  she  came 
to  dust  there,  she  found  it  was  a  Bible.  Here 
was  a  new  pleasure,  for  in  all  the  time  she  had 
been  in  the  house,  she  had  never  heard  mistress 
or  maid  speak  of  the  Bible,  or  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Miss  Bertha  came  up  from  breakfast  before 
she  had  quite  finished  the  room.  Nelly  had 
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taken  unusual  pains  in  rubbing  the  furniture  ; 
service  would  be  light  for  her  here,  where  the 
heart  went  with  it.  Nancy  had  unpacked  the 
trunks,  and  hung  the  beautiful  dresses  in  the 
wardrobe,  examining  each,  as  she  did  so,  and 
trying  on  many  of  the  things,  even,  before  the 
cheval  glass.  The  young  lady  spoke  pleasantly 
to  her  as  she  came  in,  and  gave  her  a  pretty 
collar,  for  she  had  remembered  each  of  the  ser- 
vants with  some  little  gift.  Nelly  was  quite 
as  much  pleased  as  if  she  had  received  one, 
when  Miss  Bertha  stopped  by  her  and  said  : 

"  This  is  the  little  girl  that  opened  the  door 
for  me  yesterday.  Isn't  it  ?  And  what  is  your 
name  ?" 

She  thought  of  it  all  day,  while  Nancy  com- 
pared her  collar  with  the  cook's,  and  said  sev- 
eral impertinent  things,  because  it  was  not 
quite  so  handsome.  Nancy  could  not  see  that 
"  eye  service"  alone  was  not  what  was  required 
of  her. 

The  half  hour  in  Miss  Bertha's  room  every 
morning,  became  a  real  pleasure  to  Nelly.  The 
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young  lady  was  always  there  at  that  time,  sew- 
ing, or  reading,  by  the  window.  After  a  few 
weeks  she  made  it  her  painting  hour,  and  her 
little  handmaid  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  picture  upon  the  easel ;  so  much 
so  that  Miss  Bertha  came  to  notice  it,  and 
asked  her  one  day  if  she  would  not  like  to  look 
at  it. 

It  was  the  figure  of  dear  little  Ked  Biding 
Hood — the  copy  of  a  celebrated  picture — just 
as  the  child  had  always  imagined  her.  The 
basket  on  her  arm,  the  red  cloak  drawn  over 
her  shoulders,  while  the  hood  fell  back,  showing 
her  short  golden  hair,  brightened  by  the  sun- 
shine. 

Miss  Bertha  watched  her,  brush  and  pallet 
in  hand.  She  was  a  quaint  little  picture  her- 
self, her  small  brown  hands  folded  unconsciously 
before  her,  and  her  gray  eyes,  with  their  long 
black  lashes,  fixed  with  a  dreamy  look  upon  the 
painting.  It  was  not  only  little  Eed  Biding 
Hood  that  she  saw,  but  her  dear  old  home,  and 
herself  on  a  stod,  by  her  grandmother's  side, 
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stitching  away  as  fast  as  possible,  while  she 
listened  to  the  thrice-told  tale. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  Miss  Bell, 
as  she  saw  a  faint  color  flush  Nelly's  cheek, 
and  wondered  why  she  had  always  thought  the 
child  so  plain  before. 

"  It's  just  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  herself, 
isn't  it,  Miss  Bertha  ?  How  I  do  love  her  ! " 

"  So  you  know  the  story,  do  you  ?  "  the  young 
lady  said,  pleased  at  the  involuntary  praise. 
"  You  like  story-books  I  suppose." 

"  I  should  like  one  I  expect,  but  I  never 
had  one.  I  did  want  that  story.  But  grand- 
mother could  not  give  it  to  me." 

"  You  live  with  your  grandmother,  then  1 " 
said  Miss  Bell,  seating  herself  again,  but  still 
keeping  Nelly  by  her  side. 

"  It's  a  great  long  story  !  "  the  child  answer- 
ed, with  a  very  unchildlike  sigh.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  Would  you  rather  not  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to.  You  can't  think  how 
much  I  should  like  to,  for  I  think  about  it  all 
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the  while.  Only  John  told  me  to  come  and  help 
him  as  soon  as  I  was  through/'  Nelly  said  re- 
gretfully. It  would  be  such  a  comfort,  she  felt, 
to  tell  Miss  Bell,  of  all  other  people,  about  it. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  part  of  your  business 

to  help  John.    I  thought  you  belonged  up  stairs." 

"  I  don't  belong  any  where,  Miss  Bertha  ! 

I  wish  I  did.     Then  I  should  know  just  what  I 

had  to  do." 

Miss  Bell  comprehended  by  the  falling  voice, 
and  discouraged  look,  that  there  was  some  griev- 
ance at  the  bottom  of  this,  and  guessed  that  the 
little  nrafcl  of  all  work  was  imposed  upon  by  the 
rest  of  the  servants.  She  did  not  think  it  best 
to  ask  any  more  questions  just  then,  but  told 
her  that  there  would  be  time  next  day.  She 
resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  meantime, 
and  to  lighten  Nelly's  burden  if  she  could. 
Yet  Miss  Bell,  showing  such  thoughtful  kind- 
ness for  a  servant  child,  was  naturally  as  haugh- 
ty and  imperious  as  her  mother.  But  she  had 
been  taught  in  another  school  where  gentleness, 
and  humility,  and  sympathy  with  all,  had  been 
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the  lesson  impressed  by  the  knowledge  that 
One  who  took  the  form  of  a  servant  for  our 
sakeSj  had  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  do -it  to  the 
least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 

"  So  you  love  stories,"  said  Miss  Bell  next 
morning^as  Nelly  carefully  replaced  the  scatter- 
ed articles  upon  the  dressing-table,  wondering 
if  the  young  lady  had  forgotten  yesterday's  con- 
versation. "  See  what  a  quantity  of  story-books 
I  have.  All  that  shelf  full,  given  to  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  Have  you  ever  looked  at 
any  of  them?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  Nelly's  abrupt^answer, 
surprised  that  she  should  have  been  Sfeked  such 
a  question. 

"  No  ?  you  say  it  as  if  I  had  accused  you  of 
some  fault.  Don't  you  like  to  read  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  when  I  have  time." 

"  The  book-case  is  never  locked,  and  I 
should  think  it  was  very  tempting  to  any  one 
that  likes  to  read." 

"  But  then  I  hadn't  permission^ou  know ! " 
Nelly  said  very  impressively. 
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Bertha  Bell  smiled,  half  in  approval,  half 
amused,  "  Every  body  is  not  so  particular  as 
you  are/'  and  she  thought  of  Nancy's  constern- 
nation,  a  few  days  before,  when  coming  back 
for  her  sun-shade,  she  discovered  the  house- 
maid, arrayed  in  her  velvet  mantle,  with  an 
embroidered  pocket-handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
smirking  before  the  glass.  If  Mrs.  Bell  had 
found  her  so,  Nancy  would  have  had  warning 
on  the  spot. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  read  to  me  awhile, 
every  morning  when  I  paint  ?  " 

Miss  Bell  had  not  been  mistaken.  There  was 
the  same  look  of  mingled  astonishment  and  de- 
light on  Nelly's  face,  that  she  expected  to  see 
at  the  proposal. 

"  But  then  there's  all  my  work  !"  and  the 
shade  came  again  over  the  sunshine: 

"  Oh,  I  will  arrange  that.  I  asked  mamma 
what  you  were  expected  to  do  last  Evening, 
and  I  don't  think  she  knew  before  how  many 
steps  you  took  in  the  course  of  the  day."  Mrs. 
Bell  had  not.  As  long  as  the  child  never  com- 
6 
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plained,  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire. 

Miss  Bell  liked  to  be  read  to  while  she 
drew  or  painted,  but  she  did  not  consult  her 
own  pleasure  entirely,  in  making  the  arrange- 
ment. She  was  surprised  how  distinctly  and 
clearly  Nelly  read  aloud  ;  and  how  much  she 
understood  of  what  she  supposed  was  beyond  a 
child's  comprehension.  She  did  not  select  story- 
books alone  for  their  daily  readiilg,  though  now 
and  then  a  simple  talef  or  a  new  child's  book, 
was  brought  out.  They  read  voyages,  and 
travels,  and  histories,  sometimes  talking  over 
the  chapter,  until  Nelly  learned  a  great  deal, 
quite  as  much  from  Miss  Bell's  anecdotes,  and 
explanations,  as  from  the  books.  It  improved 
her  much  more  than  if  she  had  gone  to  school, 
and  she  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  and 
contented,  only  that  she  was  doing  nothing  all 
this  while  for  Mark,  or  for  home. 

-Thanks  to  Miss  Bertha,  she  went  home 
much  more  frequently  now ;  but  it  was  dis- 
couraging to  find  matters  go  back  'instead  of 
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improving,  all  the  while.  Jane  needed  some 
one  to  show  her  and  encourage  her,  which  Mrs. 
Malcom  did  not  do  ;  and  Mark  was  yet  putting 
off  his  good  intentions  of  entering  a  printer's 
office  as  an  apprentice.  Her  father  seemed 
more  cheerful.  They  had  become  great  friends, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  hear  about  Miss 
Bell,  and  what  they  had  been  reading.  He 
showed  Nelly  4ome  drawings  of  his  own,  that 
he  had  made  when  quite  young ;  rude  and 
faulty,  but  proving  what  he  might  have4)een, 
had  he  persevered.  Sometimes  she  foxind  he 
had  forgotten  his  good  resolutions,  and  then  her 
heart  grew  very  heavy.  It  appeared  almost 
useless  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  but  if 
she  ventured  to  do  so,  he  would  say : 

"  Why  can't  you  be  here  always  Nelly,  and 
keep  us  all  straight  ?  " 

So  she  would  go  back  to  Miss  Bertha  with 
a  heart  full,  sure  of  a  kind  and  patient  listener, 
and  some  advice  or  encouragement  that  lighten- 
ed the  burden. 

Miss  Bell  did  not  care  much  for  society, 
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that  is,  for  gay  parties  and  balls.  She  was 
happier  to  stay  at  home  and  study,  or  draw, 
and  she  wrote  a  great  deal.  Nelly  had  a  belief 
that  she  could  have  written  as  pretty  stories  as 
any  they  read.  I  dare  say  she  could  if  she  had 
chosen.  One  day,  after  one  of  these  talks  with 
her  little  handmaid,  she  sat  with  her  portfolio 
ien  on  her  desk  before  her  writing  to  a  very 
dear  friend.  If  Nelly  had  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  which  of  course  she  never  did,  know- 
ing as  well  as  you  do,  how  wrong  and  improper 
it  would  be, — she  would  have  been  surprised  to 
find  her  own  name  there. 

"  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  child," 
wrote  Miss  Bell  to  her  friend. 

"  She  is  not  pretty,  in  the  doll  style,  I 
mean,  though  she  has  a  very  intelligent  face, 
and  a  remarkably  quiet  manner.  We  should 
call  it  natural  refinement,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  example  and  influence  of  her 
grandmother,  with  whom  she  lived  in  Baltimore. 
She  tells  me  a  very  pretty  story  of  some  lady 
who  was  kind  to  her,  on  her  journey  here.  She 
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feels  the  least  kindness,  so  much  so,  that  I 
often  do  not  know  whether  I  teach  her  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good  where  I  can,  or  for  the 
pleasure  the  grateful  little  thing  gives  me. 

"  She  really  has  a  remarkahle  talent  for 
drawing.  I  discovered  it  in  this  way.  In 
cleaning  out  my  drawers  and  boxes,  I  gave  her 
some  strips  and  pieces  of  cardboard,  and  some 
half-used  pencils.  I  knew  such  things  used  to 
be  great  treasures  to  me  as  a  child.  The  next 
morning  I  was  called  down  to  a  visitor  in  our 
reading  hour.  When  this  happens,  Nelly  has 
the  time  for  her  own,  and  the  books  at  her  dis- 
posal. I  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  and  came 
back  expecting  to  find  her  deep  in  Eobinson 
Crusoe,  or  the  Atlantic  Tales,  but  there  she 
sat,  before  my  drawing-board,  where  I  was  try- 
ing a  copy  of  the  pretty  print  you  gave  me. 

"  She  was  working  from  my  copy,  and  so 
interested  that  she  did  not  hear  me  until  I 
stood  by  her.  She  was  very  much  troubled  at 
the  discovery,  but  I  gave  her  some  simple 
studies  to  work  at  in  her  play  hours,  and  a 
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little  lesson  at  the  same  time.  You  should  see 
how  well  she  has  clone  them. 

"  However,  this  is  not  what  interests  me  so 
much  in  her,  as  to  make  her  the  subject  of  my 
letter  to-day.  I  want  your  advice.  She  is  not 
strong  enough  for  service,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
to  bury  such  a  quick  mind  in  the  routine  of 
sweeping  and  dusting.  Yet  if  I  do  as  I  have 
half  a  mind  to — send  her  to  a  good  school,  and 
educate  her  as  a  teacher,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
destroy  the  self-reliance,  and  quiet  perseve- 
rance that  makes  her  so  remarkable.  I  do  not 
like  to  interfere  for  another  reason.  If  any 
thing  should  happen  to  prevent  my  going  on 
with  the  plan,  it  would  be  twice  as  hard  for  her 
to  begin  the  world  again.  I  should  like  better 
to  put  her  in  some  way  of  helping  herself,  and 
the  family  she  talks  so  much  about.** 

A  person  as  kind-hearted  and  generous  as 
Miss  Bell,  without  her  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment, would  not  have  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter as  long  as  she  did. 

If  it  had  been  you,  for  instance,  you  would 
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have  rung  for  Nelly  the  instant  the  plan  came 
into  your  head,  and  told  her  on  the  spot  what 
you  intended  to  do  for  her.  But  Bertha  Bell 
did  nothing  rashly.  She  waited  for  the  answer 
to  the  letter,  and  Nelly  had  many  a  reading 
lesson,  and  drawing  hour  before  it  came,  though 
Mrs.  Bell  would  have  called  it  all  nonsense  from 
beginning  to  end. 

She  was  the  only  person  to  interfere  with 
the  morning  lesson.  In  fact  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  if  she  wanted  an  errand  done, 
Nelly  must  be  called  away. 

She  always  tried  to  go  good-naturedly,  but 
the  day  they  commenced  "  Amy  Herbert,"  it 
was  hard  to  do  so.  She  gave  a  wistful  look  at 
the  book,  as  she  laid  it  down  to  follow  Nancy,  • 
and  felt  very  much  like  giving  a  cross  answer 
to  her  abrupt  summons.  But  she  choked  down 
her  angry  and  disappointed  feelings,  contenting 
herself  with  saying,  "It's  too  bad — isn't  it, 
Miss  Bertha  !  " 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"  WHAT    A   DAY   MAY   BRING   FORTH/' 

*"»*- 

MRS.  BELL  was  going  to  give  a  dinner  party, 
and  wished  some  wine-glasses  matched.  They 
were  very  delicate  and  costly  ;  and  she  wished 
some  of  the  exact  pattern  to  be  sent  to  her. 
— ,  So  Nelly  had  a  note  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  he#d 
of  the  large  establishment  where  Mrs.  Bell  al- 
ways dealt,  and  was  charged  to  give  it  to  him, 
himself,  with  the  glass  that  was  to  be  matched. 
It  was  a  cold  gusty  day,  in  early  spring. 
There  had  been  a  snow  storm  the  night  before, 
and  now  it  was  wet  and  "  splashing"  under 
foot,  and  over  poor  little  Nelly's  feet  at  every 
crossing.  She  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  get- 
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ting  across  Broadway,  when  she  came  opposite 
to  the  store,  and  then  ran  between  the  carriages 
and  drays,  and  omnibuses,  splashed  with  mud 
by  all  that  passed.  It  was  a  sorry-looking  lit- 
tle figure,  that  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  in  front 
of  the  elegant  shop  windows,  dreading  to  go  in 
where  there  were  so  many  beautiful  things,  and 
well-dressed  ladies,  and  fine  clerks  waiting  on 
them.  When  she  ventured  to  open  the  door, 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  her  for  some  time  ; 
so  she  stood  in  her  hood  and  cloak  by  the  coun- 
ter, and  looked  around  her. 

It  was  an  immense  room,  filled  with  the 
most  lovely  china,  and  glass,  and  gilt  orna- 
jnents.  Costly  chandeliers  hung  in  rows  over- 
head, as  if  they  had  been  of  no  more  value* 
than  the  ready-made  boots  in  a  country  store. 
There  were  ivory,  and  bronze,  and  marble  stat- 
uettes of  lovely  women  and  round  dimpled 
children  ;  some  were  in  groups,  and  one  she 
could  have  looked  at  a  long  time,  for  she  knew 
what  it  was  meant  to  represent  in  a  moment. 
There  was  a  palm-tree,  and  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
6* 
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surrounded  by  her  maidens,  stooping  down  over 
the  sweet  little  baby  in  the  basket,  just  drawn 
in  from  the  bulrushes. 

But  as  Nelly  discovered  Miriam  hiding  be- 
hind the  palm-tree,  one  of  the  clerks,  who  was 
showing  some  vases  to  a  lady  in  a  sable  cape, 
discovered  her,  and  told  her  very  rudely  to  "  be 
off  !  they  never  gave  any  thing  to  beggars  ! " 

The  lady  said  something  about  "  beggars 
growing  more  and  more  troublesome,"  but  Nelly 
did  not  resent  it.  She  knew  she  could  not  be 
looking  very  neatly,  after  her  disagreeable  walk, 
and  made,  the  clerk  understand  at  last,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Howard  she  wished  to  see,  and  that 
she  had  a  note  for  him. 

The  young  man  was  waiting  on  a  wealthy 
customer,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  sell  a  costly 
pair  of  vases  ;  so  he  told  her  to  look  for  Mr. 
Howard  up  stairs,  and  troubled  himself  no  more 
about  the  child. 

Up  stairs  Nelly  went,  and  found  more  chan- 
deliers, and  vases,  and  glass  and  dinner  sets, 
enough  to  have  furnished  all  the  hotels  in  the 
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country,  but  no  Mr.  Howard.  This  was  called 
the  wholesale  department,  and  some  one  told 
Nelly  she  could  .find  Mr.  Howard  still  "  up 
stairs,"  in  the  manufactory. 

It  was  a  room  as  large  as  those  she  had 
passed  through,  but  by  no  means  so  inviting. 
There  was  a  skylight  above,  and  a  wide  gallery 
running  all  around  beneath  it.  There  were 
people  in  the  gallery,  women,  and  little  girls, 
to  her  surprise,  she  wondered  what  they  could 
possibly  be  doing.  Instead  of  the  glittering 
ware  she  had  seen  below,  here  were  only  odd 
piles  of  what  looked  like  common  plates,  and 
mugs,  and  cups  of  earthenware.  Some  seemed 
to  have  been  partly  gilded,  and  then  thrown 
aside,  as  worthless,  she  concluded.  There 
were  men  sitting  about  the  room,  before  these 
worthless-looking  things — the  one  nearest  to 
her  seemed  to  be  painting  a  vase  very  care- 
fully. She  supposed  he  was  trying  a  pattern 
on  one  that  had  been  thrown  away. 

Here  was  Mr.  Howard  at  last,  talking  with 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  he  was  showing 
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over  the  establishment.  He  held  one  of  the 
cups  in  his  hand  ;  it  was  white,  with  dark 
stripes  drawn  around  it.  She  did  not  like  to 
interfere  with  him,  but  she  could  not  avoid 
hearing  what  was  said,  standing  patiently  by 
until  he  should  notice  her. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
"  that  the  rich  china  at  the  Irving  House  was 
manufactured  in  this  country." 

"  Yes," — and  Mr.  Howard's  face  showed 
that  he  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  interest 
she  had  taken — "  this  is  from  a  set  we  are  do- 
ing for  the  new  hotel,  the  Metropolitan" — 

"  So  these  dull  brown  stripes  are  gold," 
some  one  else  said.  "  Well,  I  never  should 
have  guessed  it  ! " 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another  member  of  the  party. 

"  Nor  I,"  thought  Nelly,  deeply  interested 
by  this  time. 

She  followed  them  at  a  little  distance,  yet 
so  she  could  hear  all  that  was  said,  when  Mr. 
Howard  showed  them  the  little  dark  room, 
where  the  gold  was  ground  to  the  finest  pow- 
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der,  and  added  to  the  brown-looking  mixture 
to  make  it  adhere  ;  then  a  hot  closet,  most  like 
an  oven,  where  the  dishes  were  partially  dried 
after  the  stripes  or  figures  had  been  drawn  on 
them ;  and  last  of  all  she  took  a  cautious, 
trembling  peep  down  the  deep,  deep  pit,  or 
hatchway,  through  which  they  were  lowered  to 
the  roaring  furnaces  below  the  ground  floor. 

"  And  how  is  it  ever  brightened  without 
rubbing  off  ? "  asked  the  first  lady. 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you,  if  you  are  not  too 
much  fatigued."  Mr.  Howard  led  the  way  into 
the  gallery,  up  another  flight  of  stairs,  and  here 
were  more  piles  of  the  half-painted  dishes, 
some  just  from  the  furnace,  dark  and  unsightly, 
others  glittering  with  their  golden  ornaments. 

"  These  are  our  burnishers/'  said  Mr.  How- 
ard, who  had  perceived  Nelly  just  as  they  left 
the  hatchway,  and  glancing  over  the  note  has- 
tily, told  her  to  keep  in  sight  until  he  could 
attend  to  her. 

•     There  must  have  been  fifty  women  and  girls 
at  work,  some  of  the   children   smaller  than 
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Nelly.  They  were  scraping  or  polishing  the 
burnt  stripes  of  gilding,  until  they  gleamed 
again  beneath  their  quick  strokes. 

"  But  I  should  think  they  would  scrape  it 
all  off,"  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  as  the  whole 
party  stood  silently  watching  the  workers  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Any  one  would  have  thought 
so,  their  strokes  were  so  rapid,  and  distinct. 

"Or  break  half  the  things  ! "  some  one  else 
suggested. 

Mr.  Howard  smiled.  "  They  often  do  break 
as  much,  or  more,  than  their  wages  come  to,  the 
first  month.  I  allow  them  wages  from  the  very 
first,  but  charge  for  all  breakage,  so  they  soon 
learn  to  be  careful." 

"  And  how  much  can  they  earn?" 

"  Oh,  it  varies  according  to  their  skifl. 
Some  of  these  children  are  surprisingly  quick, 
and  earn  two  dollars  a  week.  I  pay  them  by 
the  piece.  My  best  hands  call  on  me  for  six, 
and  even  eight  dollars." 

Nelly  looked  on  in  the  deepest  interest.  It 
seemed  very  easy  work,  sitting  still  in  a  com- 
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fortable  room,  rubbing  a  bit  of  agate,  set  in  a 
handle,  something  like  a  great  lead  pencil,  over 
a  cup  or  plate.  And  two  dollars  a  week  !  four 
times  as  much  as  Mrs.  Bell  paid  her  !  "  Oh" 
— and  Nelly  drew  a  long,  quick  breath. 

"  Do  you  keep  so  many  employed  all  the 
time,  or  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? " 
inquired  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  again. 

"  Well,  I  believe  the  number  increases 
pretty  steadily,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a 
month.  I  began  with  ten." 

"  Eeally  ! "  ejaculated  a  lady.  "  And  it 
cannot  be  near  as  hard  as  sewing." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Howard.  "  It  is  fa- 
tiguing ;  all  work  is.  But  there  is  ho  expo- 
sure, and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Many  a 
seamstress  might  envy  them." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  poor  things  !"  some  one  re- 
sponded. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  brought  his  visitors 
to  the  show-room  below,  that  Mr.  Howard  re- 
ally comprehended  the  message  in  Nelly's  note. 


. 
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Meantime,  wonderful  plans  and  day-dreams 
had  quickened  the  child's  steps  homewards. 

Miss  Bertha  met  her  in  the  hall.  "  There 
is  a  visitor  for  you  in  the  front  basement,  Nelly. 
Why,  how  blue  and  cold  you  look.  Eun  down 
to  the  fire,  child." 

Nelly  did  not  mind  Miss  Bertha's  way  of 
saying  "  child." 

It  was  Mark — his  cheeks  red  as  a  rose,  from 
the  long  walk,  and  the  wind.  His  eyes  were 
unusually  bright,  and  Nelly  felt  very  proud  of 
him,  and  wished  Miss  Bell  could  see  him. 

"  Aint  she  a — stunner  ! "  were  his  first 
words  ;  more  expressive  than  elegant. 

"  Who — what's  a  '  stunner/  Mark  1" 

"  Why,  real  splendid — first  rate,  your  Miss 
Bertha  !  She  heard  I  was  here  after  you,  and 
came  right  down,  and  made  me  come  in  ;  there 
was  a  woman  sewing  here/' 

"  Yes,  I  know,  the  seamstress  ;  she  always 
sits  here." 

"  Well,  she  sent  her  off  on  some  errand  or 
other,  and  if  she  haint  been  talking  to  me  ever 
since  !" 
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"  Oh,  Mark,  has  she,  though?"  for  Nelly 
knew  when  Miss  Bertha  "  talked,"  it  was  al- 
ways to  the  purpose. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you're  sort  of  crazy  about 
her,"  proceeded  Mark,  stamping  about  on  the 
hearth-rug.  "  She  says  I'm  bound  to  win  ! 
So  I  am." 

Nelly  was  delighted  to  hear  it.  She  had 
great  faith  in  Miss  Bertha's  predictions  ;  but 
"win  at  what?" 

Gradually  Mark's  excitement  and  his  news 
effervesced  together.  He  had  been  offered  a 
place  in  the  Tribune  Office,  to  help  direct  the 
wrappers,  which  was  much  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  dull  drudgery  of  type-setting.  He 
should  "  see  all  the  boys,"  when  they  came  for 
their  papers,  and  "hear  what  was  going  on." 

"  Savage  ;  he's  the  directing  clerk,  says  I 
write  a  first-rate  hand,  and  maybe  I'll  get  his 
place  some  day,  who  knows,  when  he's  promoted. 
He  gets  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  he  says, 
if  I'm  smart  he'll  come  down  handsome.  So  he 
will  for  he's  a — a — I  was  going  to  say — brick, 
Nelly!" 
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Mark  knew  that  his  sister  did  not  approve 
of  his  slang  words  and  phrases. 

"But  I  must  be  off!"  said  the  young 
gentleman  the  next  minute,  "for  I've  waited 
half  an  hour  for  you  now,  and  I'm  going  to  begin 
with  the  afternoon  edition.  I  tell  you  what, 
Nelly.  I've  got  a  great  mind  to  hunt  up  a 
boarding-house,  now  that  the  pay's  certain. 
It  won't  seem  exactly  respectable  for  a  Tribune 
cleric  to  be  lying  round,  will  it  !  /  thought  I'd 
come  and  tell  you,  you  see." 

Nelly  watched  him  through  the  front  base- 
ment window,  as  he  walked  away  in  the  most 
important  manner,  pulling  up  his  coat  collar, 
and  whistling  as  he  strode  along.  She  was 
very  glad  and  thankful  that  Mark  had  made  a 
commencement  at  last,  and  that  Miss  Bertha 
had  spoken  to  him  about  persevering.  And 
now  if  things  would  only  go  better  at  home  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  every  thing  was  going  to 
happen  that  day.  Miss  Bertha's  answer  to  the 
letter  had  come  while  she  was  out,  and  though 
it  spoke  discouraging  of  the  plan,  Nelly  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  felt  no  disappointment. 
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Miss  Arthur,  Miss  BelPs  friend,  said  adopt- 
ing a  child  in  that  way,  was  a  great  responsi- 
bility, there  were  so  many  chances  that  might 
interfere  to  prevent  carrying  the  plan  out. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  help  the  child's  own 
endeavors,  as  she  was  now  doing?  or  at  any 
rate,  not  to  take  away  from  her  the  feeling 
that  nearly  every  thing  depended  on  herself. 
She  was  much  interested  in  Miss  Bertha's 
protege  she  said,  for  what  her  friend  had  writ- 
ten reminded  her  of  a  child  she  had  travelled 
from  Baltimore  with.  Could  it  be  the  same 
one? 

This  last  discovery  was  all  that  Miss  Bertha 
told  Nelly,  who  was  doubly  glad  to  hear  from 
the  lady  again,  and  to  find  that  she  was  a  friend 
of  Miss  Bell's.  But  what  would  she  say  to  hear 
that  after  all  her  kindness,  she  wished  to  leave 
her — and  become  a  burnisher  in  Mr.  Howard's 
manufactory  !  She  had  come  to  Miss  Bertha, 
thinking  only  of  her  advice  and  approval ;  yet 
she  stood  by  her  chair  like  a  culprit,  stammer- 
ing out  her  story  with  her  eyes  on  the  carpet, 
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and  the  hem  of  her  apron  going  very  fast 
through  her  fingers. 

Much  to  her  relief  the  whole  plan  was  ap- 
proved of.  It  was  just  such  an  opening  as 
Miss  Bertha  would  have  desired  for  the  child  ; 
better  than  sending  her  to  school  even;  for 
Nelly  would  still  be  independent,  and  could,  as 
she  said,  "  live  at  home,  and  help  along  in  a 
hundred  ways,  if  Mr.  Howard  would  take  her." 

"Do  you  think  he  will?"  Nelly' asked 
eagerly,  this  being  the  great  anxiety,  now  that 
she  was  sure  of  her  friend's  approval.  "Oh, 
Miss  Bertha  !  if  you  would  only  ask  him  !" 

Strange  to  say,  Miss  Bell  declined.  She 
preferred  that  Nelly  should  owe  her  success  only 
to  herself,  when  it  came ;  but  she  wrote  a  little 
letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Howard,  say- 
ing that  she  would  be  answerable  for  the  child's 
quickness,  industry,  and  trustworthiness. 

So  Nelly,  not  without  close  questioning  and 
scrutiny  from  Mr.  Howard,  was  engaged  in  the 
manufactory  when  her  month  should  be  up  with 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  took  another  venturous  step  in 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TWO   YEARS   AFTER. 

I  WOULD  not  ask  you  to  pass  an  evening  with 
me  at  Mr.  Malcom's,  if  he  still  lived  in  the 
disagreeable  neighborhood  in  which  you  saw  the 
family  last. 

It  is  true  the  street  is  no  more  fashionable, 
but  it  is  cleaner,  and  Nelly  is  the  cheerful  little 
housekeeper  of  the  whole  second  floor.  There  is 
a  comfortable  sitting  room,  with  a  bed  in  one 
corner,  for  the  family  is  large,  and  Mark  has  the 
bit  of  a  room  ofi°  the  hall  to  himself,  though 
John*  sleeps  with  him.  Jane  and  Sarah  share 
the  big  bed,  made  up  so  neatly  ;  with  Nelly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcom  have  another  room  still,  and 
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there  is  a  strip  of  a  back  kitchen  for  the  heavy 
work  besides. 

The  wash  bench  is  banished  there,  and  in 
its  place  stands  a  round  table,  with  a  lamp,  and 
books.  If  you  should  lift  up  the  cover  (a  recent 
present  to  the  family  from  Nelly)  you  would  see 
it  was  only  pine.  But  that  is  no  matter,  it 
answers  every  purpose  of  the  marble-topped  cen- 
tre table  in  your  own  parlor.  There  is  a  clock 
on  the  mantel — Mark's  present,  and  two  pretty 
vases,  for  Nelly  is  still  in  Mr.  Howard's,  and  as 
there  was  a  flaw  in  one  of  them,  they  cost  her 
very  little.  A  piece  of  bright  drugget  nearly 
covers  the  floor,  and  there  are  the  twins  with  a 
picture  alphabet  in  blocks, — Miss  Bertha  Bell's 
hand  is  in  that, — waiting  up  till  father  comes 
home. 

Nelly  is  seldom  detained  after  dark,  and  she 
has  supper  set  for  her  father,  and  Mark,  just  as 
that  young  gentleman  comes  in,  with  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  bustle  !  Mark's  way. 

It  was  Nelly  who  persuaded  him  to  come  home 
and  board,  now  that  she  was  going  to  be  there 
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herself,  and  proved  to  her  father  that  he  could 
afford  to  take  larger  and  healthier  rooms,  as 
their  wages  increased.  Mr.  Malcom  with  some- 
thing to  interest  him  in  his  own  house,  spent 
his  time  and  money  there  ;  so  they  were  r%lly 
quite  comfortable.  As  she  expected,  her  mother 
was  for  a  long  time  the  great  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  Nelly's  reformations  ;  but  her 
pride  in  their  improved  circumstances,  and  in 
her  children,  worked  the  wonders  principle  could 
not  effect.  She  was  beginning  to  have  some  of 
their  energy,  and  as  Nelly  could  with  James' 
assistance  take  the  principal  care  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Malcom  worked  now  and  then  at  her  almost 
forgotten  trade,  vest-making  ;  adding  a  little  to 
the  general  fund. 

"  It's  about  time  I  was  off  to  school ! " 
said  Mark.  "  Hasn't  father  come  home  ?  I 
wouldn't  miss  to-night's  lesson  for  a  shilling. 
I  had  a  famous  talk  with  Mr.  Greene  to-day." 

"Had  you,  Mark?  and  father's  got  an 
answer  from  grandmother." 

"  And  she  won't  come,"  added  Jane  bluntly. 
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Jane  was  more  improved  in  face  and  figure  than 
any  of  the  party.  She  went  to  one  of  the 
public  schools — thanks  to  them  ! — and  had  Tier 
lessons  to  learn  after  the  tea  things  were  put 


"  That's  too  bad  !  "  called  out  Mark,  sud- 
denly pausing  from  his  ablutions  in  the  back 
kitchen.  "  A  real  shame." 

"  It's  just  like  grandmother,  though,"  Nelly 
said  soberly.  "  She  says  now  we  are  beginning 
to  do  well,  we  must  not  have  any  drawbacks, 
and  she  can  manage  along  alone  for  the  present. 
Her  eye-sight's  pretty  good.  She  wants  to  see 
us  all  though." 

"  And  I  want  to  see  her,  though  I  don't 
remember  much  about  her,  only  the  apple 
turnovers." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  taste  one  ! "  said 
Jane,  to  whom  grandmother  and  her  apple 
turnovers  were  alike  traditional.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  think  any  thing  as  good." 

"  But  Mr.  Greene" — said  Mark,  to  whom 
the  disappointment  of  his  grandmother's  refusal 
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to  come  and  live  with  them,  was  by  no  means 
as  great  as  to  Nelly.  Her  father  and  herself 
had  planned  it,  and  no  one  knew  how  hard  it 
was  to  the  child  to  give  up  what  seemed  the 
very  best  thing  that  could  happen.  How  should 
she  ever  see  the  dear  old  lady,  or  help  take 
care  of  her,  now  !  Nelly's  step  was  a  great 
deal  slower,  and  her  face  more  thoughtful  than 
usual  that  evening. 

"  Mr.  Greene  says,"  continued  Mark,  cutting 
an  immense  slice  from  the  loaf,  "  that  he  begun 
by  being  a  reporter.  Only  think  of  that,  will 
you  !  and  now  he's  one  of  the  very  best  editors 
in  the  country  Savage  says."  So  I'm  going  to 
study  twice  as  hard — evening  schools  are  a 
great  invention,  aint  they,  father  ?  " — for  by 
this  time  the  whole  family  had  gathered  around 
the  tea-table. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  learning  to  make  all 

them  dots  and  marks  ? "    asked  Mrs.  Malcom 

with  a  little  of  her  old  tone.     She  was  a  very 

pretty  woman  after  all,  now  that  she  was  neatly 

7 
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dressed,  and  a  cap  of  Nelly's  manufacture 
covered  her  thin,  faded  hair. 

"  Why,  all  reporters  learn  it — it's  short- 
hand/' said  Mark,  exhibiting  his  copy-book  with 
great  self-satisfaction.  "  There's  a  whole  page 
in  these  few  little  lines  ;  that's  the  way  they 
take  down  lectures  and  sermons,  and  things." 

"  Good  night,  little  ones — "  Mr;  Malcom 
kissed  the  clean  faces  of  the  younger  children 
heartily,  as  Nelly  proposed  to  undress  them. 
Jane  gathered  up  the  tea  things,  and  Mrs. 
Malcom  set  back  the  chairs. 

Nelly  was  in  the  little  hall  room,  with  John 
and  Sarah  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  their  night- 
dresses, teaching  them  to  say  "  Our  Father." 

"  Wife,"  she  heard  her  father  say  through 
the  open  door,  "  this  looks  something  like  home, 
doesn't  it.  I  suppose  we  may  thank  Nelly  for 
most  of  it." 

The  child's  heart  beat  with  a  quick,  joyful 
throb,  as  she  listened  for  her  mother's  answer, 
gracious  beyond  her  expectations. 

"  Yes,  and  your  mother  at  the  bottom  of 
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all,  for  making  her  what  she  is.  I'm  sorry 
you're  disappointed  about  her  not  coming, 
John." 

The  softened  tone,  and  generous  admission 
of  her  mother-in-law's  goodness,  showed  the 
great  if  gradual  change,  in  Mrs.  Malcom,  more 
than  any  thing  else  could  have  done.  Nelly's 
heart  uttered  a  silent  thanksgiving  with  the 
"  Amen  "  of  the  children  at  her  feet. 

Yet  there  was  more  than  her  grandmother's 
decision  weighing  on  Nelly's  spirits  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  holiday,  and  ahove  all,  a  holiday 
passed  with  her  dear  Miss  Bertha,  at  the 
country-house  of  Mr.  Bell.  She  was  dissatis- 
fied,— not  discontented,  with  her  present  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  an  aimless,  fretful  discontent, 
which  makes  even  the  most  fortunate  worldly 
position  miserable,  but  Nelly  had  never  yielded 
to  this  even  in  the  hardest  days  of  her  servi- 
tude. She  had  not  forgotten  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  and  she  knew  it  was  her  duty  to 
improve  to  the  fullest  extent  any  natural  gift, 
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and  every  advantage  she  could  command.  It 
was  this  feeling,  though  she  did  not  understand 
it  fully  then,  which  made  her  a  patient  learner 
at  the  grandmother's  side,  and  afterwards  had 
helped  her  in  the  rapid  progress  which  as- 
tonished Miss  Bertha.  Many  a  child  might 
have  had  the  kind  grandmother  and  teacher, 
yet  remained  idle  and  careless,  and  useless  in 
the  world. 

Her  industry  and  steadiness  had  increased 
her  wages,  to  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  for  most  grown  up  persons, 
more  than  thousands  of  poor  women  make,  toil- 
ing till  midnight  at  their  needles.  Yet  while 
her  hands  flew,  her  mind  had  no  occupation  in 
the  monotonous  task,  and  she  knew  her  greatest 
gift  was  still  a  buried  talent.  Now  that  she 
understood  the  business  of  the  manufactory 
better,  she  often  stopped  to  watch  the  men 
employed  in  the  decorating  room,  some  of  whom 
were  for  weeks  on  one  beautiful  vase,  or  fruit 
dish,  elaborating  the  delicate  devices  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  or  even  landscapes.  She  studied 
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the  wonderful  Sevres  porcelain  in  the  cases  of 
the  show-room,  a  single  cup  valued  at  the  cost 
of  her  year's  wages  :  and  knew  that  in  France 
this  was  the  work  of  girls  and  women,  as  well 
as  men  ;  the  design  and  execution.  And  why 
could  not  she  exercise  a  talent  God  had  given 
her,  and  satisfy  both  mind  and  heart  in  the  de- 
lightful task. 

It  was  a  hopeless  longing — how  could  she 
ever  obtain  the  instruction  which  had  cost  Miss 
Bertha  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars,  when 
every  moment  of  time  and  all  her  earnings  were 
needed  by  those  af  home  !  Still  the  child, 
usually  so  practical  and  cheerful,  dreamed  on, 
alone. 

What  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  was  that 
long  looked-for  visit  to  Miss  Bertha  !  The 
drive  out  in  the  morning, — with  John,  who 
brought  Mr.  Bell  and  the  market-basket  in 
every  day, — through  the  dusty  high  road,  and 
then  turning  into  lovely  country  lanes,  shaded 
by  the  fresh  spring  foliage,  with  strawberry  blos- 
soms and  blue  violets  springing  up  in  the  grass, 


- 
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along  the  banks,  and  by  the  little  brooks, — 
until  they  came  to  the  great  gateway,  and 
whirled  up  the  circular  carriage  drive,  through 
the  velvet  lawn,  under  the  drooping  trees,  to 
the  piazza,  where  stood  Miss  Bertha  in  her 
fresh  morning  dress,  and  a  garden  hat  in  her 
hand. 

What  a  day  it  was  !  all  enchantment  from 
beginning  to  end  !  The  view  of  the  Sound, 
which  came  to  the  foot  of  the  lawn, — the  boat- 
house  gay  with  flags,  hanging  over  the  water, — 
the  greenhouse  with  its  gorgeous  plants,  and 
sheets  of  vivid  blossoms, — such  bewildering 
beauty  of  perfume  and  coloring, — the  stroll  in 
the  sunshine  among  all  the  beauties,  and  the 
dinner,  alone  with  Miss  Bertha,  in  the  lovely 
breakfast-room ! 

All  the  morning  Nelly  had  found  time  only 
for  wonder  and  admiration,  but  now  resting  in 
happy  quiet  from  the  fatigue  of  their  long 
ramble,  and  enjoying — for  recollect  Nelly  was, 
as  I  have  said,  only  a  mortal  little  girl — the 
excellent  dinner,  with  the  sparkling  glass  and 
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silver,  the  daintily  shaped  china,  and  waited  on 
so  respectfully  by  John,  as  if  she  had  always 
been  Miss  Bertha's  visitor,  and  never  his  fellow- 
servant, — she  could  not  help  venturing  a  little 
way  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  her  ambition. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bertha,  did  you  know  about  the 
prize  ?  " 

"  The  prize  ! "  No,  it  was  plain  from  her 
manner  that  Miss  Bertha  did  not. 

"Mr.  Howard  has  offered  it,  for  a  vase. 
He  means  to  make  a  splendid  one,  for  the 
Crystal  Palace — and  only  think,  he  has  offered 
to  any  body  in  the  establishment  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  handsomest  design." 

"  That  is  very  much  like  Mr.  Howard," 
said  Miss  Bertha,  who  knew  how  much  he  had 
done  to  improve  and  encourage  those  in  his 
employ,  and  how  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  art  he 
had  always  been.  "  They  are  talking  of  found- 
ing a  school  of  design  like  those  in  France 
and  England.  There  is  one  now  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  support  one 
in  New  York." 
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Nelly  did  ngt  exactly  understand,  and  Miss 
Bertha  explained,  that  almost  every  thing  in 
daily  use,  carpets,  furniture,  the  cornices  of 
mirrors  and  curtains,  shawls  and  silks,  even  the 
chintz  Nelly  had  on,  as  well  as  the  china,  were 
first  designed,  that  is  imagined,  and  drawn,  by 
people  whose  business  it  was,  and  who  were 
often  paid  large  sums  for  these  patterns,  parti- 
cularly in  France.  She  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  just  then,  and  had  been 
reading  a  great  deal  about  the  schools  in 
Europe,  which  are  supported  by  government, 
and  open  to  the  very  poorest  people ;  who  in 
this  way  had  every  advantage  of  the  best 
models  and  teachers. 

The  one  in  Philadelphia  was  very  interest- 
ing, though  commenced  as  an  experiment,  by 
one  excellent  lady,  with  a  class  of  girls  selected 
at  random.  Now  it  was  a  nourishing  school, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  lady  and  her 
friends,  with  the  best  teachers, — and  pupils 
whose  patterns  were  already  in  demand  from 
the  different  manufactories. 
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"Do  they  have  to  pay  any  thing  ?"  asked 
Nelly,  with  such  eagerness,  that  Miss  Bertha 
understood  her  thoughts.  It  semed  as  if  her 
object  was  within  reach  for  an  instant. 

But  though  it  was  free  to  all — and  the 
light  faded  from  her  eyes  again — Philadelphia 
was  not  New  York,  and  if  the  school  had  been 
in  their  own  city,  where  was  food  and  clothes 
to  come  for  the  two  years  of  study ;  and  how 
could  her  services  be  spared  to  others? 

Miss  Bell  rung  for  dessert  just  at  that 
minute  ;  she  saw  the  flutter  of  hope,  and  then 
the  gradual  resignation  of  "  self,"  going  on  in 
Nelly's  mind.  She  had  no  comfort  to  offer  her 
just  then,  though  it  decided  her  to  work  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  aid  in  establishing  this 
school,  where  others  struggling  as  Nelly  had 
done,  should  have  the  advantages  denied  her. 
So  while  John  removed  the  dishes,  and  re- 
arranged the  table,  there  was  time  for  the 
sharpest  pang  of  disappointment  to  pass  away. 

They  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  a 
few  early  flowers  were  springing  up  in  the  bor- 
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ders,  while  John  brought  round  the  buggy  that 
was  to  take  Nelly  home  again.  Suddenly  she 
sprung  forward  so  joyfully  that  Miss  Bertha 
stood  still  in  astonishment  at  such  an  outburst 
from  the  usually  quiet  child.  She  had  found 
a  clump  of  the  valley  lily,  so  dear  to  her  from 
the  association  of  that  happy  Saturday,  in  her 
old  home,  the  first  she  had  seen  since  then. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bertha  !  may  I — might  I  have, 
just  one  little,  little  stem  \" 

Not  only  one  stem,  but  the  loveliest  cluster 
was  given  her,  and  thus  Nelly's  two  happiest 
days  came  to  be  marked  by  the  emblem  of  in- 
nocence and  purity. 

When  they  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  light 
wagon,  the  gardener  met  Miss  Bertha,  and 
bowing  respectfully,  gave  her  a  large  and 
beautiful  bouquet  from  the  hot-house.  It  was 
arranged  with  so  much  taste,  that  the  flowers 
looked  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  before 
they  were  gathered.  Nelly  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve they  were  for  her,  such  a  contrast  to  the 
nosegay  of  the  market-woman  !  all  for  her ! 
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and  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  after  she 
had  parted  from  Miss  Bertha,  feeling  very  rich 
and  grateful.  The  ride  home  was  fully  as  plea- 
sant as  the  morning  drive,  but  in  a  different 
way.  The  trees  and  fences  were  indistinct  in 
the  twilight,  and  soft  sunset  just  flushed  the 
west ;  so,  with  the  gentle  motion  of  the  carriage 
and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  flowers,  came 
thoughts  of  thanksgiving  to  the  friend  and 
helper  of  her  lonely  childhood: 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    LILY   VASE. 

ONE  week  more,  and  the  prize  would  be  decid- 
ed. It  was  the  great  topic  of  conversation  at 
the  'factory,  for  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  fete, 
with  tables  laid  in  the  large  work-room,  and 
the  committee  were  to  bring  their  friends,  and 
each  of  the  work-people  could  ask  one  of  theirs. 
Mark  was  to  go  with  Nelly,  and  Mark's  great 
friend,  Mr.  Greene;  was  on  the  committee,  and 
would  make  one  of  his  best  speeches. 

Some  of  the  competitors  in  the  painting 
room,  talked  loudly  and  openly  about  their  de- 
signs, and  others  made  a  great  secret  of  their 
intentions.  No  one  dreamed  that  the  quiet 
child,  who  sat  all  day  in  one  corner  of  the  gal- 
lery, working  as  if  she  never  had  a  thought 
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above  burnishing,  could  be  interested  in  any 
thing  besides  the  supper  tables.  But  she  listen- 
ed to  every  word,  and  examined  every  drawing 
displayed,  with  almost  a  feverish  eagerness. 
Oh,  if  she  only  knew  more  of  drawing,  she  would 
try,  at  any  rate  ! 

Coming  home  from  her  day  at  Kose  lawn, 
excited  with  all  she  had  seen  and  heard,  it  was 
impossible  to  sleep.  She  could  hear  the  deep 
breathing  of  all  the  household,  but  the  moon- 
light lying  in  silvery  sheets  upon  the  floor,  the 
strange  perfume  of  the  exotics  upon  the  table 
excited  her,  and  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  still  in 
her  night-dress,  and  went  to  the  box  where  her 
little  hoard  of  drawing  materials  were  kept. 
The  contents  of  the  pasteboard  portfolio  showed 
what  had  been  in  her  mind — vases — vases  of 
every  shape  and  size,  plain  and  fanciful, 
wreathed  with  flowers  and  fruits,  antique  and 
modern,  half  sketched  and  thrown  aside  for 
something  else. 

Poor  little  Nelly.  Her  hot  hand  trembled, 
as  she  looked  them  over  one  by  one,  and  saw 


* 
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more  plainly  than  ever  their  defects  of  style, 
and  shape,  and  originality.  Oh  dear. !  how  had 
she  ever  dreamed  of  trying  !  With  a  sudden 
impulse  of  shame  and  disappointment,  she  tore 
and  crumpled  the  sheets  one  after  the  other, 
sparing  nothing  of  the  work  of  so  many  days, 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor.  There  they  lay 
— mixed  fragments,  and  the  hot  tears  blistered 
the  last. 

"  My  dear  little  lily  ! — my  dear  poor  grand- 
mother, when  shall  I  ever  see  you  again,  or  work 
for  you,  or  take  care  of  you  ?  Oh,  that  would 
help  so  much  ! "  sobbed  the  child  to  herself. 
True  to  her  old  instinct  of  the  beautiful,  the 
lily  stood  in  a  glass  by  itself ;  and  it  called  up 
so  many  memories,  as  she  bent  over  it  in  the 
moonlight,  twining  the  broad  green  leaves  to 
gether,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  only 
thinking,  thinking  so  hard,  and  such  heavy 
thoughts. 

Unconsciously  she  had  twined  the  shelter- 
ing leaves  of  the  lily  into  the  form  that  haunt- 
ed her,  sleeping  and  waking  ;  a  cup,  or  vase, 
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with  the  blossoms  relieving  the  vivid  green  as  a 
central  ornament.  She  saw  it  herself  as  she 
lifted  it  from  the  water,  and  then  a  rush  of 
hope,  and  pleasure,  and  new  ambition,  filled  her 
mind.  No  one  surely  could  have  thought  of 
that  !  If  she  could  only  imitate  it  successful- 
ly !  She  could  try  ! 

It  was  almost  daylight  before*  the  hastily 
lighted  lamp  was  put  out  again,  and  Nelly  stole 
chilled  and  exhausted  to  her  sister's  side.  But 
she  had  caught  the  design,  simple  and  grace- 
ful, and  original  she  knew  it  to  be",  and  could 
elaborate  in  other  stolen  hours.  She  dreaded 
to  look  at  it,  when  she  woke  from  her  heavy 
sleep,  for  fear  that  it  had  all  been  an  illusion 
of  her  excited  imagination  ;  but  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint her,  and  she  worked  on  in  secret,  won- 
dering at  her  own  success. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  as  she 
worked,  she  cared  less  and  less  about  the  prize. 
She  knew  how  hopeless  it  must  always  have 
been,  with  competitors  of  such  skill  and  prac- 
tice. Still  she  was  glad  she  had  tried,  for  more 
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reasons  than  she  could  have  told  ;  and  she  ven- 
tured to  lay  her  humble  little  sketch,  carefully 
enveloped,  with  the  more  ambitious  drawings 
of  the  fifteen  competitors. 

It  was  done  when  no  one  could  see  her,  and 
she  did  not  tell  even  Mark,  nor  Miss  Bertha. 
Nor  did  she  neglect  a  single  task,  at  her  work, 
or  in  the  household,  on  the  very  day  of  the  fete. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  she  came  through 
the  great  work-room,  and  saw  the  chandeliers 
hung,  and  the  men  busy  with  the  tables  and 
decorations."  Mr.  Howard  was  there,  working 
as  hard  as  any  one  with  his  coat  off,  but  speak- 
ing pleasantly  though  she  came  in  his  way,  for 
every  one  in  the  factory  had  come  to  know  and 
like  the  child. 

Mark,  with  a  shade  of  the  old  smartness  in 
his  dress,  could  scarcely  contain  himself  at  sup- 
per time.  He  pitied  Jane  so  much  because 
she  could  not  go,  and  admired  Nelly  prodig- 
iously, after  she  was  dressed  all  in  white, — the 
first  white  dress  she  had  ever  had.  A  pleasant 
note  from  Miss  Bertha  had  come  that  afternoon, 
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saying  that  she  was  unexpectedly  in  town,  and 
remembering  the  fete,  had  brought  some  lilies 
for  Nelly,  since  she  loved  them  so  much.  A 
stem  of  the  lily  was  fastened  in  Nelly's  bosom, 
and  it  certainly  was  the  most  appropriate  orna- 
ment she  could  have  worn. 

Their  father  got  up  from  the  tea-table  to 
look  at  them,  as  they  stood,  ready  to  go,  Nelly 
blushing  and  smiling,  and  Mark,  half  a  head 
taller,  with  his  handsome  intelligent  face  and 
frank  bearing,  as  manly  a  boy  as  you  would  wish 
to  see.  He  had  lost  the  coarseness  and  slang 
of  the  newsboy,  and  looked  a  very  proper  pro- 
tector for  the  timid  Nelly. 

"  How'll  we  do,  mother  ?  "  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Malcom,  who  was  holding  the  light,  a  proud 
and  happy  woman,  while  Jane  and  the  twins 
gave  a  chorus  of  their  approval. 

The  great  hall  was  a  gay  and  animated 
sight  that  evening.  The  neat,  cheerful  looking 
work-people,  in  groups,  according  to  their  fancy 
or  intimacy  with  each  other — the  visitors  with 
Mr.  Howard  so  smiling  and  happy,  going  back- 
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wards  and  forwards  to  the  committee  by  the 
great  round  table,  on  which  lay  the  sixteen  de- 
signs, and  the  report  that  was  to  decide  so 
many  hopes. 

The  chandeliers  gave  out  a  blaze  of  light, 
making  every  thing  more  festive,  and  the  long 
supper  tables  were  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
heaped  with  every  delicacy  that  could  be  col- 
lected. 

Now  all  was  ready — the  ladies  were  seated 
on  the  platform,  Miss  Bertha  among  them,  to 
Nelly's  unspeakable  joy  ;  and  Mark  had  pointed 
out  Mr.  Greene,  distinguished  as  the  head  of 
the  committee,  by  the  blue  ribbon  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. 

Those  who  had  so  much  at  stake,  almost 
held  their  breath,  as  he  rose  to  read  the  report, 
and  some  who  up  till  that  moment  had  been 
confident  of  success,  felt  themselves  suddenly 
as  timid  as  the  most  fearful.  There  was  a  per- 
fect stillness  all  through  the  room,  as  Mr. 
Greene  said  : — 

"  Your  committee,  after  a  candid  and  im- 
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partial  examination,  unacquainted  with  any  of 
the  competitors,  have  awarded  the  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  offered  by  Mr.  Howard,  for  the 
best  design  of  a  porcelain  vase,  to  ALEXANDER 
Boux,  for  his  MODEL  AFTER  THE  ANTIQUE." 

There  was  a  pause — a  deeper  stillness  than 
before,  marked  in  more  than  one  face  by  the 
paleness  of  disappointment,  and  in  some  of  an- 
ger. Nelly's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  as 
Mr.  Greene  commenced,  then  throbbed  on  fast- 
er, faster,  as  the  name  was  read. 

She  could  not  help  the  choking,  sinking 
feeling  that  came  over  her,  though  she  was  very 
thankful  that  she  had  been  able  to  give  up  all 
vain  hopes  long  before. 

A  buzz  of  congratulation  began  to  arise, 
and  Mr.  Ht>ward  stepped  forward  towards  the 
successful  artist,  who  had  risen  and  bowed  re- 
spectfully, as  his  name  was  announced.  But 
Mr.  Greene  still  held  the  report,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  all  continued  : 

"  At  the  same  time  they  commend,  as  dis- 
playing singular  grace  and  originality,  the 
'  LILY  VASE  '  of  ELLEN  MALCOM,  and  regret 
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there  is  not  a  second  prize  to  encourage  the 
genius  it  indicates." 

Nelly  heard  nothing  after  her  own  name  was 
pronounced.  A  rushing  sound,  as  of  water  clos- 
ing around  her,  filled  her  ears,  and  she  scarcely 
knew  that  Mr.  Howard  had  come  to  her,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Koux,  and  led  her,  followed  by 
him,  up  to  the  round  table.  Mark's  involun- 
tary "  hurrah"  was  quite  audible  to  Miss  Ber- 
tha on  the  platform,  who  had  started,  with  as 
great  pleasure  and  surprise  as  his  own.  Every 
one  came  forward,  and  crowded  around  to  see 
the  purse  of  gold  presented,  and  congratulate 
the  shy,  delicate  girl  at  Mr.  Howard's  side.  It 
was  such  a  relief,  in  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  to 
feel  a  gentle  arm  stealing  around  her.  She 
put  her  head  on  Miss  Bertha's  shoulder,  and 
cried  like  a  baby,  with  excitement,  before  them 
all ;  while  Mark  edged  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  nearly  shook  her  hand  off. 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  most  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Howard,  Miss  Bertha,  or  Mr. 
Greene,  when  he  found  how  young  Ellen  was, 
and  that  she  was  Mark's  sister.  The  young 
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gentleman  was  by  no  means  slow  to  proclaim 
the  fact,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Koux,  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  the  establishment,  found  himself 
quite  in  the  shade. 

"It  shall  be  sent  to  France  and  done  in 
Parian,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  looking  admiringly 
with  Miss  Bertha  at  the  lily  vase.  "  And  I 
tell  you  what — the  child  shall  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  study  in  the  school  of  design,  until 
we  get  one  of  our  own,  at  my  expense.  I  can't 
afford  to  have  that  talent  lost  to  our  establish- 
ment for  want  of  training.  Lovely  ! — so  clas- 
sic ! — so  pure!" — and  holding  it  at  arm's 
length,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  any  one  else 
was  waiting  to  look  at  it. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  triumph  and  flattery 
of  that  evening,  did  not  turn  even  Nelly's  sober 
little  brain.  But  she  had  Miss  Bertha  there  to 
help  her  remember  all  that  she  owed  to  oth- 
ers, and  Mark  to  keep  in  her  mind  the  object 
she  had  in  view.  Mark  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Mr.  Greene  and  Miss  Bell  introduced 
and  talking  together.  He  had  always  said 
they  ought  to  know  each  other ;  and  Mr. 
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Greene  held  a  very  beneficial  check  on  his  pro- 
tege's exuberance  of  spirit,  or  Mark  might  have 
ended  in  disgrace,  it  was  so  hard  to  control  his 
pride  and  exultation. 

Mr.  Howard  did  not  forget  his  promise,  and 
placed  Nelly  where  the  advantages  she  so  long 
courted  were  within  her  reach,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  in  a  measure  gained 
them  herself.  The  Parian  vase  in  due  time 
was  exhibited  beside  the  "  Model  from  the  An- 
tique/' in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  eventually 
became  jjifle  of  the  most  cherished  ornaments 
of  Miss  Bertha's  morning  room.  But  before 
all  this  had  happened,  when  she  had  bidden 
home  and  ita  now  happy  circle  good-bye  for  her 
journey  to  Philadelphia,  in  Miss  Bell's  charge, 
Nelly  found  the  greatest  of  earthly  happiness 
in  store  for  her.  A  visit  to  Baltimore,  and  her 
grandmother,  Miss  Bell's  own  plan,  not  even 
hinted  at,  until  they  were  on  their  way. 

How  gratefully  she  reviewed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  her  childhood,  seated  by  Miss  Bertha, 
so  secure  in  her  kindness  and  protection.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  she  was  the  same  friend- 
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less  little  traveller,  who  had  shrank  at  a  harsh 
word,  and  arrived  at  her  destination  only  to 
meet  with  such  cruel  disappointments. 

She  was  almost  afraid  she  should  wake  and 
find  she  was  dreaming  over  her  work  at  Mr. 
Howard's.  It  was  exactly  as  she  had  dreamed, 
time  and  again,  arriving  in  Baltimore  without 
her  grandmother's  knowledge,  and  treading  the 
well-remembered  streets,  to  the  low  old-fash- 
ioned house — all  alone  there,  for  Miss  Bertha 
knew  what  she  felt  ;  waiting  one  moment  to 
gather  strength,  her  limbs  trembled  under  her 
so,  at  the  threshold,  and  then  with  a  glad  cry, 
finding  all  real,  and  all  the  same,  with  her  arms 
around  her  grandmother's  neck,  laughing  and 
crying  and  talking  all  in  a  breath. 

No  wonder  old  Mrs.  Malcom  had  to  move 
her  chair  back,  and  wipe  her  spectacles  and  her 
eyes  a  great  many  times,  before  she  could  realize 
the  tall,  well-dressed  girl,  was  her  own  poor 
little  Nelly.  She  had  always  thought  of  her  in 
the  check  apron  and  cropped  hair,  and  could 
not  understand  braids,  and  the  blue  merino 
travelling  dress  and  cape,  at  once. 
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Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  to  be  called, 
and  came  hobbling  in,  for  they  were  still  getting 
old  and  rheumatic  together.  Nelly  began  to 
feel  grown  ijg^  and  young  ladyish,  listening  to 
the  compliments  of  the  trio. 

"  To  think  she  should  have  turned  ou*t  so 
wonderful  ! "  old  Mrs.  Miller  said  simply,  with 
upraised  hands  at  Miss  Bertha,  when  she 
came.> 

"  She  always  was  a  good  little  girl,  and  she 
deserves  it,"  commented  her  husband.  Nelly 
saw  that  Miss  Bertha  was  not  disappointed  in 
her  grandmother  by  the  cordial  tone  and  shake 
of  the  hand  as  o-^  went  back  to  the  hotel  for 
the  night.  When  the  evening  withHits  long 
histories  and  plans  was  over,  and  Nelly  had  fold- 
ed down  the  bed,  where  she  slept  a  thoughtless 
child, — she  brought  her  grandmother  the  Bible 
for  their  evening  prayers,  as  in  those  early  days. 

"And  oh,  grandmother,"  she  said  with 
thankful  energy,  "  I  never  once  forgot,  The 
Lord  is  my  helper !" 

TH  E     END. 


